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YOU 
YOU KNOW 
ONE BASIC STEP 


see Pages 26 to 29 
for FIRST popular 
presentation of the 
MOST IMPORTANT 
Dance, step by step. 


Ballet Russe (le 
Monte Carlo 


Pages 16-17 
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Jack Manning Routines 


. SAIPPING 


NOVELTIES 
SPOON-TIME. (Playing spoons in Chef 
costume.) 
TAP-OLOGY. (School scene’ with 
dialegue in rhyme for teacher and six 
pupils. Dance.) 


TAPPING BY MAIL. (Boy and Girl panto- 
mime and eccentric dance.) 

DICTATION. (Office scene using Boss and 
three Stenographers with typewriters.) 
HIGH HATS IN HARLEM. (Novelty strut 
tap. Special music 50c extra.) 

HITTIN’ THE HIGHWAY. (Pantomime tap 
story of boy and girl trying to thumb a 
ride. Special music 50c extra.) 
TAP-A-TERIA. (Comedy tap 
French cafe. Two boys.) 

TIN PAN ALLEY. (Music Shop Patter Tap.) 
DOCTOR SWING. (Hot Tap Patter) group. 
NUMBER PLEASE. (Telephone tap story. 
Boy and girl. Special music 50c extra.) 
CLIMBIN’ HIGH. (Novelty tap dance. Lad- 
ders-group. Special music 50c extra., 
WHISK BROOM TAP. (Two or _ group. 
Brooms covered with emory cloth.) 
CHINATOWN TAPICS. (Chinese Laundry. 
Two novelties.) 

BALLIN’ THE DRUM. (Military novelty. 
Bouncing ball on drum. Special music 50c 
extra.) 

DOT AND DASH. (Boy and girl 
pantomime in a telegraph office.) 
THE BEAT. (Boy and_ girl. 
Special song 50c extra.) 

PULLIN’ THE SKIFF. (Solo or group hot- 
cha. Song 50c extra.) 
TAPPING THE KEG. 
novelty.) 

TAPPIN’ THE TOM-TOM. (Musical Comedy 
group number.) 

TAP DANCE SITTING DOWN. (Line-up of 
girls big tap ensemble number.) 
WASHBOARD RHYTHM. (Sole or 
using thimbles for strumming.) 
THE SCRATCH. (‘Eccentric solo or group.) 
SHAKIN’ THE SHAKER. (Intermediate — 
cocktail shakers-off beat rhythm.) 
TECHNIQUE vs. SWING. (Court Room 
Scene good opening — cast of eleven.) 
BUCK-AROO. (Intermediate group of four- 
lariats.) 

SIGNALS. (Intermediate — Navy flag Wig- 
Wag.) 


story in a 


novelty 
(Show 


stopping 


group 


(Please order ty number) 


TREADIN’. 


SEMAPHORE TAP. (Intermediate — mili- 
tary tap swish of flags on stop time 
music.) 

BROOM DANCE. (Intermediate — using 
small push brooms stiff bristles — group.) 
SOFT SHOE CANE. (Solo or group. Lots 
of style top hat and tails.) 

TAPS IN PAWN. (Opening Number — 
Pawn Shop Scene, characters pawn talents 
but are redeemed by Broadway Manager.) 
(Intermediate Stair Dance.) 
CRICKET STRUT. (Children or adult 
beginners.) 

POP GUN PARADE. (Children, easy.) 
MILITARY DRUM. ‘(Group-drums attached 
to backs.) 


ADVANCED TAP ROUTINES 


(Rhythm and Riff.) 
(Rhythm One the 


TAP TEASERS. 
RHYTHM-TIME. 
best.) 

ASSORTED ROLLS. (Various Rolls.) 
THE ROGASTAIRE. (Boy and Girl.) 
RHYTHMETTE. ‘Rhythm and Riff.) 


ADVANCED SOFT SHOE. (Effective toe 
and heel work.) 


ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK. (Rhythm 
peppy tempo.) 
BUCK-O-MANIA,. (Tricky Rhythms.) 


RHYTHMOLOGY. (Wing and Toe Stand 
com bination.) 
RHYTHM RIDDLES. 
work.) 

ADV. SYNCOPATED WALTZ CLOG. 
different.) 

TWIRLING RHYTHM. (Smart Tap Solo.) 
RHYTHMANTICS. ‘(Rhythm Sole., 

RIFF TIME. (Advanced Riff Rhythm.) 
RHYTHM PREFERRED. (Professional Rou- 
tine.) 


RHYTHM KINKS. 


(Stylish heel and toe 


(It's 


(Professional Routine.) 


INTERMEDIATE TAP ROUTINES 


TAPTIME. (Rhythm group or solo.) 
SWINGTIME. ‘(Hot-Cha tap.) 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM (B). (Group.) 
HOT CHA TAP. ‘Swing style for girls.) 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK. (Fast 
—Pick-ups for finish.) 
RHYTHM TAP ROUTINE. 
finish.) 


(Sliding trench 


(Please arder bs number) 


DRUM ROLL RHYTHM. (Military Rhythm 
— cramp rolls.) 


MILITARY TAP ROUTINE. (Nice rhythm.) 
SUZI-Q. (Tap version.) 

JUST TAPS. (Flashy, smart and easy.) 
TAPPIN’ TIME. (Foundation-valuable., 


SOFT SHOE. (One and one-half chorus.) 
breezy. 


FOOT NOTES. (Flash. lots of style.) 
BUCKIN ALONG. (class or solo.) 

FLASH RHYTHM. (Snappy hard inter. 
mediate.) 

BUCKETTE. (‘Good old buck dance rou. 
tine.) 

RHYTH?!1 BUCK ROUTINE. (Medium fast 
tempo.) 


INTERMEDIATE SOFT SHOE. (‘Solo or 
group. Medium slow.) 

SOFT SHOE KICK ROUTINE. 
tap specialty.) 
DI-DE-UMPH. (Musical 
music 50c extra.) 
MODERN FLORA DORA. (Group-double-up 
rhythm-gay spirit.) 
TANGLEFOOT. (ROXYETTE 
Special music 50c extra.) 
THE YAM. (Astaire-Rogers type-Group or 
duet.) 

TRAVELON. ‘(Jack Manning pictures illus- 
trating steps.) 


DIPSY DOODLE. 
advanced.) 


BEGINNERS TAP ROUTINES 
WALTZIN’ ON DOWN. (Effective not dif. 
ficult.) 

SIMPLE BUCK DANCE, (‘Good foundation.) 
SIMPLE WALTZ CLOG. (Not old standard 
type.) 

FOUNDATION TAP BUCK. (For beginners.) 
BABY TAP. (Effective for young children.) 
BABY HOT-CHA. (Jazz tap for children.) 
FOUNDATION TAP ROUTINE. (Showy. 
simple.) 

TINY TOTS TAP. ‘Teachable—simple.) 
BEGINNERS TAP. (For beginners, flashy.) 
FUNDAMENTAL TAP. (Nice arrangement. 
good style.) 

SIMPLE SOFT SHOE (A). 
duet.) 

SIMPLE SOFT SHOE (B). Little difficult.) 
STRUTTIN TOTS. (Simple. effective style.) 


(High kicks. 


Comedy. Special! 


line-up. 


(Musical Comedy semi- 


(Good, selo or 


(Please order by number) 


Mrs. Jack Manning e 


Single routines $1.00 


Postage Prepaid 


10 routines for $5.00 


¢ 


The Biography of Jack Manning 
An illustrated book, attractively bound, of the colorful 
stage career and theatrical profession of Jack Manning 
will be given free with every five dollar order. 


Send Money Order, Personal Check or Cash Registered (No C.0.D.’s) 
520 West 34th Street, New York City 1, New York 


Box 10, DANCE e 
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Looking Ahead 


HE LAST SIX MONTHS we_ have 
heard a great deal about postwar 
planning in commercial and _ politi- 

cal fields. Public opinion the world over 

demands a higher standard of living, a 

more accessible education, and a broad- 

er cultural knowledge. After years of 
the most devastating war in_ history, 

America promises to emerge as strong- 

est among nations, to whom the rest 

of the globe will look for benevolent 
leadership. 

ur statesmen hgve told the world 
that the United States has been fighting 
for an ideal—peace, democracy, pros- 
perity and security. ‘Through the 
medium of the World Charter we 
afixed the stamp of approval to this 
ideal—to make it a reality. “Vhis stamp 
of approval, however, brings with it 
the great responsibility of a huge job. 
The eves and hopes of the world are 
focused upon us. For humanity's sake 
and for the security of all, we must 
make qood. 

This is the time, now, for planning, 
for we will be called upon to help fil 
the yaps in every aspect of life: eco- 
nomically, politically, educationally, 
professionally and culturally. In my 
opinion, our educational cultural 
institutions, with the assistance of the 
Press, must create the groundwork in 
preparing an American frame of mind 
which is willing to carry the standard 
tor a new world order. 

We at the magazine intend to carry 
our share of this work. We will con- 
tinue to broaden our scope; we intend 
to be a true mirror of the professions 
we serve. We want to be of equal 
assistance to teacher student, -to 
artist and layman. “lo do a good job 
we need the cooperation of everyone in- 


terested in sharing the better and fuller 
lite. 


From my personal observation of art 
schools in different countries, it is easy 
to conclude that a well-conducted art 
school contributes more to the broaden- 
ing viewpoint of an individual than 
any other form of training. Few other 
schools cement the triendships between 
individuals of different religions, nation- 
al and social groups, or create a more 
thorough understanding of the stranger 
and his way of thinking, than do art 
schools. “Vherefore art institutions will 
play a great part in preparing us ter 
the new era of reformation and closer 
contact with the nations of the world. 
Folk dance groups, social dance events, 
art clubs and all) groups sponsoring 
civic entertainment are avenues toward 
a better mutual understanding of the 
‘This 


is necessary to a sound building of any 


peoples two hemispheres. 


vood neighbor policy. 


The Public's Function 


Supplementing the efforts of the art 
schools, we must turther our cultural 
lite through close cooperation ot artist 
and public. “To do creditable job, 
to vet a great deal more of happiness 
out of the new lite. we must become 
civic-minded. Existing now the 
country are civic dramatic clubs, civic 
music associations and civic ballet 
vroups. In my opinion, perhaps in- 
Huential women’s clubs should seek the 
assistance ot local teachers and artists 
to merge the arts in one group, enroll- 


drama, music, 


ing students of sony. 


painting, design and writing, 


creating a cultural center in 


dance, 
thereby 
every town, | am sure that the time 
is now approaching when municipalities 
will contribute to. this venture. ‘The 
vroundwork will be done by energetic 


youngsters, but with the moral and 
financial support of their parents, 
teachers and civic leaders. We have 
reported in these pages of the wonder- 
ful beginnings and progress of many 
such groups, and will continue to do so. 
Perhaps you have such a group in your 
own town; we would like to know 
about it. 

The thirst tor cultural knowledge is 
unlimited the world over. Signs point 
more and more towards government- 
sponsored groups for the dissemination 
ot art and art forms, on’ a_ good- 
neighbor basis. During the war, the 
vyovernments of the United Nations 
have taken entertainment to the fronts, 
have published educational articles and 
mayazines tor the benefit of both 
military and civilian personnel. ‘The 
exchange of news in war years has 
broken ground for the exchange of art 
groups themselves, when travel between 
countries is again established. 

The Monte Carlo ballet and Ballet 
Theatre will once more tour Europe. 
the Americas. Australia, and South 
Atrica. 
Jooss Ballet visiting us from England 


There is a_ possibility of the 


this season, as well as Britain's Sadler's 
Wells Ballet. We all look forward to 
a welcome return ot Colonel de Basil's 
Ballets South 
America. 


Russes company, from 
It will be a great pleasure 
to renew acquaintances with concert 
artists from the Far East, Soviet Russia 
and Western Europe. 

Let us contribute to a world-wide 
appreciation of art and artists by learn- 
ing more about the peoples they express. 
Let us look ahead and work tor a 


better. more secure tuture. 
RUDOLF ORTHWINE 
Publisher 
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West 
Coast 
News 


by CONSTANTINE 


OSE CANSINO gave a recital at the 
Wilshire Ebell ‘Theatre. Soloists 
Roberto in a Farruca and Carmen 
Lopez in Clase En Bolero were out- 
standing. Cansino danced with stvle and 
authority and his cape dance based on the 
graceful movements of a matador had to 
he repeated for an admiring audience. 
The supporting group of five 
lacked polish and their technique was 
obviously of the student variety. Cos- 
tuming in general and lighting was 
bad and served only as a detraction to 
the star. | cannot understand why some 
artists of high calibre will surround 
themselves with interior support and 
consequently lose value like the pro- 
verbial diamond in a cheap setting. 
Belita and_I took a jaunt through the 
tamed Hollywood Hills tor an outdoor 
series of ballet pictures. After finishing 
the ground-shots, we went to the sum- 
mit of one hill for the leaps. With 
camera all set, Belita ready to execute a 
grand jeté and my mind on what | was 
doing, | promptly deposited myself into 
a bed of thistles. | felt like jumping 
higher than the accompanying photo, 
but stoically I stayed put until the 
camera clicked. Do | hear anvone say 
that photogs don’t sufter for their art? 
Just in case anyone ever wondered 
what a renowned ballerina for 
sport and relaxation, ‘Tatiana Riabou- 
chinska plays tennis. ‘Tania and David 
Lichine have just finished dancing in 


virls 


Walt Disney’s Make Mine 
While songstress Dinah Shore. sings 
Two Silhouettes ottstage, Vania and 


live characters in the 
silhouette form in a 
beautiful dance created by David 
Lichine especially for this movie. 
Dropped in at Slapsie Mavxie’s and 
never have visited a noisier night- 
club! Good thing tor them that the 
Hays Office doesn’t have jurisdiction 
over that show! Barbara Perry was a 
bight spot in the risqué proceedings 


David (the only 
film) appear in 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


Belita, dancing and skating star of Hollywood films, leaps high over the Hollywood Hills. 


with a unique Spanish Boogie HW oogt 
and Country Gardens. When Barbara 
did an encore to Oh IVhat A Beauti- 
ful Morning, boisterous Slapsie Mavxie’s 
became as quiet as a churchyard at mid- 


night. Which proves that clean and 
clever entertainment can attract and 
hold an audience anywhere, anytime. 


Barbara had just made her movie debut 
in New Faces of 1945, and will next 
be seen at the Havana Madrid in New 
York, 

Saw a novel skating revue in—of al! 
the Trocadero! Jeanne Sook and 


places 
cseorge Arnold headline the show which 
is pertormed on a 20 by 20-toot 
portable tank. Naturally the movement 
is contined by the small working space 
but Jeanne in particular compensates 
tor this by employing in her numbers 
a dance technique set against a skating 
background. George Arnold skated 


several solos and paired with Jeanne 
Sook. ‘The Brinkman sisters, two-tiny 
lassies dressed as poodles, did a fetching 
duo and = best received was Jeanne’s 
Hula number. Hulas and ice are worlds 
vart, but it was remarkable how well 
the ot the movement 
lent itself to the blades. 

Had surprise 
Michel Panaiett 
France and Germany in the tront lines 

wr seven months with the 824th. ‘Tank 
Destroyer Battalion. He travelled as a 


(7.1. through many of the places where 


swa\ tropical 


visit trom 


touvht 


Cpl. 


who throuvh 


he had last been to as a premier danseur 
of the ballet. 

There was no ballet glamour while 
| was in combat” said Michel, “but my 
ballet training sure did come handy! 
| had to jump out of our big tanks 
and | would en- 


to the vround 


(continued on page 42) 
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Tap specialist Eric Victor puts Joan Roberts, 
singing and dancing star of ‘Marinka” through 
some rhythmic paces at the Ballet Arts studio. 


)LLOWING THE TREND of a 
Gershwin memorial year, a 
USO unit composed of eleven 
dancers and singers, will take ‘‘Gersh- 


yreat 
new 


winia’’ overseas to the boys. 

CLAUDE MARCHANT and company 
presented a program ot Cuban and 
Afro-Cuban dances and rhythms in the 
Necro Music Fersrivat at Washing- 
ton, ID. C. A ballet, Wan Born of 
oman, to music by Paquita Anderson 
especially composed for Wilson Will- 
iams’ scenario, was a_ feature. Claude 
Marchant is a former member of the 
KATHERINE DUNHAM group. 

Succeeding the late Erno RAPEE as 
musical director of the Radio City 
Music Hall is CHARLES Previn. Mr. 
Previn has conducted tor musical come- 
dies, concerts and operas. 1933, 
he has directed musiq for many Holly- 
wood films, working with JoserH Pas- 
TERNAK and Jose 

Mary Anice BiIncHam, of the late 
Hollywood Pinafore chorus, will go 
into Mitton BeERLE’s new production, 
Spring in Brazil. 

When Marietta 
formed at the Miullburn, New Jerses 
PLAyHouse last month, a 


Since 


Naughty Was per- 


voung dance team, Mary KANE and 
RoGer scored a success. The 


youngsters have had previous experience 
in dancing tor benefits and television 
shows with from the YOUNG 
Dancer's Srupio. HENRY SCHWARZE, 
of the Studio, staged = all tor 
Naughty Miarictta. 

Menotti’s musical suite from the bal- 


groups 


dances 


News and Cues 


let Sebastian, Epwarp Caton’s  pro- 
duction for BALLET INTERNATIONAL last 
winter, was performed in symphony 
concert at the Lewisohn stadium in New 
York, under the baton of ALEXANDER 
SMALLENS. 

On schedule in 1946 films from Re- 
public Pictures studios are skater-dancer 
Vera Hrusa RAtsron, dancer ADELE 
Mara and young dancer-skater ‘Twin- 
KLE Watts. 

ASADATA DAFoRA and Company of 
dancers and musicians, including Ber- 
NICE SAMUELS, CLEMENTINE BLUNT, 
NoRMAN COKER and RANDOLF ScortT, 


were guest artists at the Ethnologic 


Sept. Attractions 


NEW YORK: 
Madison Square Garden: 
Sept. 5th, Harvest Moon Ball. 


Ethnologic Bance Theatre, 110 East 
59th Street: 
Performances Tuesdavs and 


Wednesdays, 9:00. Dances from 
many lands. 


Radio Music Rockefeller 
Center: 
“Portfolio of Art’, Iberia, Rock- 
ettes, Four Macks, Black 


Brothers. 


City Hall, 


Roxy Theatre, 50th at 6th Avenue: 
Nadine Gae and Peter Hamilton, 
Condos Brothers, Connee Bos- 
well. 


New York City Center: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Sept. 9th to 23rd. 


Community Folk Dance Center: 
Arlington Hall, 9th Street and 
St. Marks Place. Servicemen 
free. Tuesdays, Fridays, 8:30 to 
11:30 P.M. 

Square Dancing, YWCA: 
Lexington Ave. at 53rd. Street, 
Thursdays, 8:30 to 11:30 P.M. 

West Side Branch, YWCA: 
$01 West 50th Street, 
Tuesdavs, 8 to 11 P.M. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

San Francisco Opera Ballet, at Forest 

Meadows in San Ratael, Sept. 2nd. 

CHICAGO: 


Ballet Russe de Monte Caro, Sept. 
26th to Oct. 7th. 
ON POUR: 

Skating Vanities, Montreal: 


Sept. 1-9; Toronto, Sept. 11-15; 


Butfa’o, Sept. 18-23; Chicago, 
Sept. 25-30; Minneapolis, Oct. 
10. 


Dance Theatre July 24 and 25, in a 
program from the African repertoire. 

Another young dancer to join USO 
production Pardon Me is Loretra 
Russet. Loretta is a pupil of CHEs- 
TER HALE and ‘Tommy Hype and has 
danced in Pal Joey, Something for the 
Boys, Star -and Garter, and has ap- 
peared in Florida’s Club Latin Quarter. 

The Pinocchio cartoon-feature is be- 
ing re-released by RKO for fall show- 
ing throughout the country. You may 
enjoy seeing again the puppets dance, 
and Pinocchio’s meeting with the pup- 
pet ballerina. special pre-showing 
was made in New York for members 
ot the Dancing Masters of America 
and the New York Society of Teachers 
of Dancing. Arrangements for adopt- 
ing dance sequences from the films into 
simple ballroom form are under way. 

Dancer-writer Moore, pres- 
ently ballerina and ballet mistress of 
the CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA, 
directed dance parts for Tannhauser, 
Samson and Delilah and Aida last 
month. Other soloists with Miss Moore 
are Parsy Free and CLAare GUNDER- 
MAN, 

Authentic folk music, from re- 
of Woopy Gurnelr, JosH 
-Vutre and others, gets an airing on a 
new weekly program over station 
WNYC in. New York. New ASCH 


discs will present “home-grown” melo- 


cords 


dies on this 4d mericana program. 
* A special program ot Arabic dances, 
was presented by La Meri at the re- 
quest of the Arabian Colony of New 
York City. Assisted by Gina, MERA 
JUANA, and ALDo 
CADENA, La Meri arranged and_ per- 
formed dances for a premiere showing 
\ugust 7 and 8 at the Ethnologic 
Dance Theatre. 

Working on numbers 
first cross-country tour next 
Peart Primus. Under management ot 
Austix Witper, Miss Primus is sched 
uled “for appearance” throughout the 
‘country and in Mexico City. 

Miriam S 


tor her 


season is 


new 


SUMMER 
Dance Trearre at Manomet, Mass 
opened August 9th. with a dance anc 
lecture program, a series that will be 


(continued on page o- 
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Madge Friedman of the Red Cross 


A Tale of a Dancer's Resourcefulness 


COUPLE OF SUMMERS AGO 

Madge Friedman was dancing 

with the Charles Weidman 
dancers at the Papermill Plavhouse in 
New Jersey. But lots of things were 
happening all over the world so she 
went to Washington, made applications 
to the Red Cross for a new type of 
job and was soon en route to Casa- 
blanea as an Assistant Program Diree- 
tor tor the Club Department. 

For over two years she been 
teaching dancing G.l.’s, directing 
shows, dancing herself and learning a 
lot, including the technique of such 
activities as “moonlight requisitioning” 
and how to make a tutu from surgical 
gauze. 

Madge’s first experiences were in 
North Africa where she arranged and 
danced in hospital shows. Usually the 
half-dozen people in the troupe were 
six characters in search of a show, for 
he skits and dances were often im- 
yrovised on the truck that was taking 
them to the performance. These shows 
were of the variety type and often the 
master of ceremonies was _ literally 
“drafted”, being any available person 
in reach. Madge’s most. popular num- 
bers were Basin Street Blues, a take- 
oft Arthur Murray and Frankie 


to 


on 


by ANN BARZEL 


and Johnny (she danced Frankie while 
a singer the role of Johnny). 
In February, 1944 the group worked 
up a revue called Hurry Up and Wait 
which was presented in Casablanea. 
Then Madge transterred to 
Foggia on the east coast of Italy. It 
was a bombed-out town which was being 
used as an Allied air base. She arrived 
with a few vague about club 
activities, dance classes for G.lL.’s ete.., 
and tound that her immediate problem 
was how to be resourceful. The scene 
of her activities was to be a_ roofless 
bombed theater, The Flagella. A smart 
sergeant introduced her to 
“moonlight requisitioning” when he 
borrowed a truck and got repair ma- 
terials trom a conveniently side-tracked 


sany 


Was 


ideas 


young 


treight car. Among the materials re- 
quisitioned were a number of cans of 
paint which they hid, they 
knew they would need them later. It 
was a swell idea to be provident in a 
spot where you can't get things when 
you need them, only in this case it 
didn't work, because the good providers 
forgot the exact basement where they 
hid the paint and they never did locate 
it. 

About this time Madge realized that 
the most 


because 


venerals and sergeants are 


Madge Friedman wears a costume of parachute 
silk for her modern dance with a se.viceman. 


powerful individuals in the army. They 
were the only ones who could get a 
club director her necessary equipment 
—the generals by that 


by 


viving orders 
the 
using wits and ingenuity. 


cut red tape and sergeants 


‘The theater roof was repaired and 


rubble was removed. An improvised 
lighting system was installed using 
3.000 yards of wire, aluminum disks 


and a couple of airplane lights. as spots. 
A bombed apartment building © was 


requisitioned for a clubhouse. Some- 
where in the debris that was Foggia 
a4 plano was dug up, mirrors were 


found, and a ballet studio was equipped, 


(continued on page 41) 


G.I.'s and Red Cross director Madge Friedman in their revue, “Good Times are Coming,” given 


in Foggia, Italy. Madge and an enlisted man dance in “Topsy and Eva. 


Opening number had 


a much-appreciated backdrop of the New York skyline, made by the boys from wrapping paper. 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


The dance sequence, Bali Boogie, from MGM's “Wonder Man" catches Vera-Ellen in top action. 


MOST UNUSUAL YOUNG LADY is 
Vera-Ellen, whose recent movie 
debut in Samuel Goldwyn’s 
Wonder Man has made her one of the 
most sought-after newcomers in Holly- 
Despite her youth, _ petite, 
and blonde Vera-Ellen is 
who knows 


wood. 
brighteved 
definite 
exactly what she wants, goes after it, 
works hard enough and gets it! 

"Her work in Wonder Man has been 
acclaimed as some of the most novel 
and entertaining dancing ever to hit 
the screen. A fast tap, a breathtaking 
adagio routine and a_ hilarious Bali 
Boogie with Danny Kaye were part of 
Vera-Ellen’s initial efforts in the 
movies and there is more to come. 


personality 


Vera-Ellen has done just about every 
kind of stage dancing there is before 
she finally went to Hollywood: night 
clubs, Broadway shows, the Radio City 
Music Hall, the New York = and 
Chicago World’s Fairs and a cruise 
liner. She has worked for Billy Rose, 
Max Gordon, Richard Rodgers, 
Dwight Deere Wiman and Buddy de 
Silva. 

“IT never dreamed of being a dancer” 
said Vera-Ellen, “but Dad was in the 


piano business and I started taking 
lessons.” 

“How did that ever lead to danc- 
ing?” I asked. 


Vera-Ellen explained that she always 
put her heart and soul into anything 


Constantine Interviews Vera-Ellen 


that she undertook and _ consequentls 
spent so many hours sitting at the 
piano that it worried her-mother, Vera- 
Ellen was a slight girl and her mothe: 
thought that some physical exercise 
would be far better than sitting at 
a piano all day, so she enrolled her 
daughter in a ballet school. Vera-Ellen 
took her dancing just as seriously and 
by the time she was sixteen had danced 
before every social, fraternal, chari- 
table and service organization in Ohio 
and Kentucky. 

As a delegate for the Dancing 
Teachers of America convention, Vera- 
Ellen landed in New York and stayed 
on to try her luck on the stage. She 
sang and danced in a Major Bowes 
unit which toured the eastern coast. 
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continue 


had 


working in 


many ofters to 
road shows, and an oppor- 
tunity for a trip around the world 
dancing on a luxury liner. | 
them all in order to keep on studying 
until I felt fully prepared to start a 
real professional career, That meant 
and dancing 


retused 


vocal, dramatic lessons 
every. day.” 

After months of study and_ practice, 
Vera-Ellen landed her first job on the 
legitimate stage in Jery For 
May. She spoke one line, but she also 
danced. Producer ot the Max 
Gordon noticed her and had spectal 
part written in tor her. Her next job 
was a specialty in Higher and Higher 


show 


where she met Robert Hightower. It. 


was during the run of Panama Hattie, 
in which’ she had the dancing lead, 
that she married Bob who is now a 
bomber pilot stationed in Luke Field, 
Ariz. Following Panama Hatt, she 
was Minerva in By Jupiter with a 
dancing role opposite Ray Bolger and 
then came The Connecticut Yankee. 


On the opening night of Connecticut 
Yankee in New York, Samuel Goldwyn 
happened to be in the audience and 
soon had Vera-Ellen signed to a term 
contract without even a_ screen. test! 
“I enjoyed working that show,” 
said Vera-Ellen, “and had lots of fun 
doing it. One thing that happened 
during the run was rather frightening 
at the time, but it is funny now. | 
did a number ‘with several boys and 
at the conclusion they would throw 
me off the stage in a sort of diving 
position into the wings: where another 
yroup of boys would catch me. At this 
particular performance, | was thrown 
at a little different angle and I! 
landed head-on into one of the boy's 
newly-capped teeth. Was he surprised! 
To say nothing of my poor head—it 
for days”. 

\Vera-Ellen misses singing and dane- 
ing “before an —audience, but likes 
dancing for the cameras too. 

“Perfection is the keynote there and 
a mistake can’t be covered as in a 
stage performance. During the filming 
otf Wonder Man | was in the midst 
ot what appeared to be a_ perfect 
take and a fly buzzed by and ruined 
the whole thing. If something like 
that doesn’t happen, then a shoe breaks 
or I trip on a prop. When the number 
is finally put together with all the 
camera cuts, it is tight and goes by 
tast and quite smoothly. I may miss 
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Vera-Ellen at the conclusion of a pirouette as 


the stimulating» audience reaction but 
the crew is always looking on and ap- 
plauds when a number is good. I like 
the stage and want to do anothei 
show. Recently I've had a couple of 
very interesting offers, but Mr. Gold- 
wyn thinks that I should do at least 
one more picture first’’. 

Vera-Ellen is rehearsing her 
specialties tor The Aid From Brooklyn 
in which she is teamed again. with 
Danny Kaye. Two dancing solos, two 
songs and a good speaking part to 
boot is keeping Vera-Ellen pretty busy 
these days. With husband Bob in the 
service, she devotes her now-free even- 
ings to study. She goes to Hollywood 
High School two nights a week for 


now 


she practises between takes on the set. 


French class, and gives one night a 
week to singing in a church choir. 

“Tl honestly get a thrill out of keep- 
ing in trim. If you don’t take classes 
but limit your dancing to a perform- 
ance or on the set, you develop bad 
habits and get into a rut. Learning 
new things inspires me. It helps keep 


ideas and 


me fresh and open to new 
suggestions. 
“It is quite difficult to keep up 


dancing, singing and dramatic lessons, 
but the road to success is a hard one. 


The results of hours spent in_ study 
and practice are always worth the 
effort. | don’t mean only the results 


in fame and money. I mean the satis- 
faction of perfection.” 
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Athletics and the Dance 


NUTE ROCKNE ts associated with 
football, not with dancing, and 
conceived the idea tor 
shifts trom 
dance at a 
time 


vet he 
most tamous 
watching a_ ballet 
theater. Canzoneri, 
lightweight champion of the 
became a night club dancer after re- 
tiring from the ring. Just Barry, bas- 
ketball coach of the University ot 
Southern California, identified dancing 
with. basketball in article Good 


Dancers Make Good Basketball Players. 


one his 
group 
one 
world, 
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by LEONIE ADAMS 


The late Jim Corbett, heavyweight 
champion of the world, was often re- 
ferred to as the “dancing master” be- 
cause he brought the speed of the 
dancer into the footwork of 
It was this agility he possessed that 
figured mainly in the defeat of the 
Great John L. Sullivan and brought 
about a radical change in the stvle of 
boxing in those days, which until then 
had been rather slow and cumbersome. 
These examples of the relationship be- 


tween sports and dance are quite ob- 


boxing. 


Commissioner of baseball ‘Happy’ Chandler 
opened the 1938 Kentucky season in good base- 
ball form, and such wonderful dance form! 


vious to any conversant with 
dance or athletics, but the subject is 
generally not given much thought. 
The young athletes who compete in 
hurdling or high jumping at track 
meets would be honestly surprised if 
they knew they were reproducing ballet 
movements when they are limbering up 
before competing, and that their leaps 
are similar to those executed by male 
dancers in the ballet. In fact, the 
athletes who will admit enjoying a 
ballet or dancing show of any _ type 
other than the “leg” shows, or who 
would confess an interest in studying 
dancing seriously, are in the minority. 
Dancers, on the other hand, often 


person 


become proficient boxers, swimmers, 
tennis players, coaches, but are not 
labelled athletes even though their 
everyday work expends as much, if 
not more, energy than that of the 
athlete. New York City’s own “Little 


Flower” (Mayor LaGuardia) spoke 
not only for himself but for a large 
section of uninformed opinions when 
he derogatively mentioned ballet 
dancers, 

Many people do recognize the re- 
lationship between sports and dance. 
The old time Australian amateur ath- 
lete and sports authority, M.P. Green- 
wood-Adams, who has been a_ ballet 
enthusiast for years, gave some unusual 
examples. 

“In watching old English Cornish 
and Cumberland wrestlers, I was 
struck by the importance of balance. 
and the timing and speed of their toot- 
work. outstanding movement to 
take an opponent oft balance practically 
duplicates the rond de 
ballet. 

“To a limited extent,” he went on to 
say, “one sees a modified rond de jambe 
movement used by | 
gaining control of the ball when out- 
witting an opponent in a game that 
depends on speed and adroitness.”’ 

In the ballet world is a colorful and 
well-known figure who is keenly inter- 
ested in this subject, Valva Valentinoft. 
Val, who has devoted his entire life to 
dance, did not miss any of the sports 
that young men enjoy so much, and his 
ballet background stood him in good 
stead. This basic training in ballet with 


jambe of the 


soccer players” in 
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its attendant agility, balance and ability 
to weave, twist and turn contributed 
creatly to his success in tootball where 
these actions came naturally and dove- 
tailed into the plays. “lo any observer, 
the kick-off in football is obviously com- 
parable to the ballet releve. “Today you 
might find Val in Gramerey Gym in 
New York City having a boxing work- 
out. this particularly, Val 
found that his ballet training gave him 
advantages over the average beginner: 


sport 


his strong legs, sense of balance and un- 
tiring tootwork. His chiet disadvantage 
was arms that tired quickly. The 
punching bag eventually remedied that. 
The various sports, naturally, exercise 
difterent muscles and often bring inte 
use some you never realized you had. 
Val, through his own experience, ad- 
vocates certain ballet exercises to: facili- 
tate the mastering of various sports. 
‘Two mid-western colleges, he pointed 
out, have approved this idea’ and are 
interpolating ballet exercises into limber- 
ing-up exercises for football. He 
believes this is the thin edge of the 
wedge and that the idea will grow. He 
himself has been toving with the idea 
oft a Sport Ballet. 


Basketball players on “pointes?” Well, not quite, 
but close interchange of technique in sports and 


dance is evident among 


A pioneer in the “sports-ballet” tield, 
Ted Shawn alread\ 
sports nto ballet and has met with sue- 


interpolated 


These ballets, untortunately, have 


been presented to only a small section 
of the dance world. It produced on a 
larger scale and presented to a 


wide-spread public, they would be efttec- 


tive. 

kddie Mack. now teaching normal- 
school classes at LeQuorne’s in New 
York and at his own studios in Port 


Jervis, N. 


the professions of dance and athletics. 


is remembered both 


Eddie, a former dance director for 
films, also won the Middleweight 
championship ot New York. Among 


his pupils are now-famous dancers and 
Gene Kelly, Lou Nova, 
MacDonald, June O'Day 


athletes: 
(;race 


(known to baseball fans as Mrs. Lefty 
Cromez) and Joe Baksa. 
Ballet's own Igor Youskevitch is now 


More 


pros’ of field and stage. 


instructor of physical training tor the 
United States Coast Guard. His vears 
of dance experience have proved ot bene 
ft to himselt and to the Ahousands of 
voung coast guardsmen who have pass 
ed through training. 

lt is evident that the 
has more to offer the sports world than 


dance world 


lce-skating and roller skat 
thris. 


vice versa, 
are illustrations ot 
Many ideas trom the ballet have been 


close) 


pertect 


incorporated into skating and a 
understanding and appreciation between 


martes how 


still 


althouvh not the 


the Is eminent. No 


prettily executed, skating ts 


sidered a sport 
same classification as tootball or boxing. 
Skating lends itself to dancing whereas 
tootball only benefits trom exercises ot 
dancers. It is a certainty, we hope, that 
tootbal] 
down a tield or do an entrechat while 


plavers will Hever pirouette 


catching the hall! 


Valentinoff, star of the ballet and musical comedy stage, is also a boxer and football player. 
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Casanova and the Dance 


[Editor's Note: Historian Dr. Nettl 
following the dance notes 
among Casanova's Memoirs. Last 
month, the famed lover and scoundrel 
met the dances (and dancers!) in Italy 


and in Germany. | 


CONTINUES 


HEN CASANOVA WENT to Spain 

in 1768, the Spanish national 

dance, the fandango, captivated 
him. At the public balls in) Madrid 
(which through a new police order were 
at that time all the vogue), every man 
had to bring his own partner along. 
Casanova didn’t find it hard to get such 
a partner. The dance itself he describes 
in the most glowing colors. “Toward 
midnight | delighttul 
spectacle, when to the sound of music 
and hand clapping the couples began 
the wildest dance imaginable. It was 
the tamous tandango, which | thought 
reality | had 


experienced a 


knew: and ot which in 
not the slightest conception. Up until 
then only seen the dance in 
[taly and in France on the stage, but 
there the dancers had probably been 
on guard 2egainst making the motions 
through which the fandango becomes 
the most seductive and most voluptu- 
ous dance in the world. It cannot be 
described; every ‘couple, man and wo- 
man, takes only three steps and clatters 
the castanets in time with the music; 
at the same time, however, they assume 
a thousand positions and go through 
a thousand motions of incomparable 
sensuality, the -tirst sighs of desire to 
the ecstasy of enjoyment... The 
masked cavalier who had put me_ in 
this situation said to me, ‘In order to 
get the proper understanding of the tan- 
dango you would have to see it danced 
by gitanas (gypsy women) and = with 
cavaliers who dance like the girls.’ ” 
Whoever saw dancing in Spain, will 
be able to verity Casanova’s statements 
about the ardor of the Spanish dance. 
Casanova was so enthusiastic about the 
fandahgo that in three days he learned 
to dance it from an opera dancer,. so 
that “according to the opinion of the 
Spanish, no one could flatter himself 
that he danced the better 
than 1.” After a few days, he showed 


tandango 
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by PAUL NETTL 


acquired art at a ball, he 
dancing so 
style. The 


his newly 
astonished the others by 
well in the Spanish 


Spaniards have always put more feel- 
ing into dancing than any other nation. 
Even the society dance is always for 
them, to a certain degree, an exhibition 
and it does not belie its semi-oriental 
important role 


character. Hence the 


Camargo, the most famo 


which the Spanish dance theoreticians 
like Don Preciso in his Elementos de la 
clencia Goniredanzaria assigned to the 
vesture and to the glance in dancing. 

About the theory and the origin of 
the tandango there have been numer- 
written. Some ascribe its 
Atrican Others 
was brought the 


OUS essays 
origin to the chica. 
assert that tt 
seventeenth century from the “Reinos 
de las Indias,” that it was imported 
from America, like the sarabande, the 
chaconne, the tolie, a plausible theory 
about which we should like to speak 
in another place in with 
the old exotic dances. ‘The best known 
one composed — by 


connection 


fandango the 
Mozart in his Warriage de 
Perhaps that tune was the standard 
melody of the dance since we find, it 


ligaro. 


also in the Don Juan ballet by Gluck. 
It is little known that Rob. Schumann 
in his youth composed a “fandango.” 
This fandango was a genuine Andalu- 
sian melody which had been known for 
some time in Europe and the German 
expert of gymnastics, Gerhard Ulrich 
Vieth, printed the dance in 1794. 
But it is characteristic of Casanova 
that his two favorite dances were 
exotic-erotic wild dances, the fandango 
and the furlane. 

Casanova was accustomed to ballets 
in the Italian operas, but the choreo- 
graphic features of the Parisian operas 
made a vivid impression upon him, 
He took exception to the ballet 
costumes. ‘To be sure, it must have 
seemed ridiculous to a Venetian, when 
from the wings he saw twelve doges 
and twelve members of the Venetian 
council come out and dance the cha- 
conne, and what is more, in completely 
impossible costumes. It is the same 
feeling that a Czech has when he sees 
at the Metropolitan opera’ the 
Bartered Bride a dance’ with move- 
ments and costumes having as_ little 
to do with Bohemia as a_ Viennese 
waltz has to do with a Chinese man- 
darin. 

Casanova’s most interesting observa- 
tion reters to the great classicists of 
the French ballet art, Dupres and 
Camargo, “There appeared a_ tall, 
handsome dancer in a mask and with 
a tremendous black wig, which fell 
half way down his waist; he was 
also dressed in a ‘Talar, open in front, 
that reached to his heels.’’ Casanova 
triend, the — Parisian 
Patu, who told 
incomparable 


was with a 
lawyer writer 
Dupres’. Casanova describes his move- 
ments in detail. dancer slowly 
raised his rounded arms, moved them 
them, 


accurate foot 


vracetully, extended crossed 
them, made light and 
movements, took small steps, executed 
a pirouette, and disappeared like a 
zephyr. whole thing lasted 
but a halt minute. Applause and shouts 
from all 


of ‘Bravo!’ came parts of 


the hall.” 

“the applause is for the grace of our 
Dupres and the divine harmony of his 
movements. He is sixty vears old and 
whoever saw him forty years ago finds 
that he is still the same 
Dupres always dances the same and 
vet it new. That the 


Casanova’s companion said, 


person. 
is always 
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power of the beautiful and the good, 
of the sublime and the true. This 
dance ‘is harmony; it is the genuine 
dance of which you in Italy have no 
conception.” 

When Duprés appeared again to 
dance the public was completely in- 
roxicated and voices resounded trom 
the whole theatre. “O, my God, he its 
srowing!” and it actually seemed to 
Casanova that Dupres with his elastic 
body actually grew larger. Casanova 
had to admit that the man was grace 
itself. 

Then there appeared a danseuse who 
raged like a fury over the stage, made 
leaps to the right and to the left and 
in all directions, but only of moderate 
height. Nevertheless she was applauded 


madly. It was the great Camargo. 
Casanova’s companion congratulated 
the Italian, “for you have come to 


Paris at just the right time. Camargo 
is the first woman dancer to do leaps. 
It is remarkable, too, that she doesn’t 


wear dancing tights.’”’ “Camargo,” said 
Casanova, gritting his teeth, “I don’t 


like. | prefer Dupres.” An old admirer, 
who stood next to Casanova, declared 
proudly that Camargo in her youth had 
accomplished the Basque leap and the 
gargouillade and although she danced 
with bare legs) she retained the respect 
for her art. 

Dupres was the founder of expres- 
the ot 
who deserved 


dancing, teacher Noverre 
and = Vestris, well the 
title of the classicist. of the Baroque 
ballet. Already in 1722 he was filling 
the with enthusiasm and as 
Casanova his old 
age he delighted them with his grace 


sive 


Parisians 
remarked, even. in 
and wondertul figure. He was choreog- 
rapher and dancer at the same time— 
the French “Dieu de la His 
specialties the chaconnes, passa- 
caglias of Campras and Rameaus which 
he danced in a mask. 


danse’ 


were 


Camargo (1710-1770) was the most 
ot the Parisian 
dancers. She was supposed to the 
of a whose 


religious misdeeds she: tried to 


famous contemporary 
be 
niece Spanish inquisitor 
expiate 
through the pleasure which she created 
tor thousands. In spite of her nmumer- 
ous and her seemingly 
the 
said to have been melancholy im 


she 


adventures 
she is 
lite. 
dis- 
skirts 
short 


cheerful mood. on stave, 


introduced — leaps, 
pensed with the traditional long 
and high heels in favor of the 
billet skirt (tutu). The Parisian 


Since she 
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two 
ot 


ballet enthusiasts divided into 

camps, in the one the adherents 
Camargo, in the other those of Mlle. 
Salle, her rival. Salle was the _ pro- 
ponent of the expressive dance, and 
Camargo the diva of the toe dance. 
The former wore the classical tunic, 
the latter the tutu. Where Salle 
had the literary men, the aristocratic 
ladies and dignified gentlemen on her 
side, Camargo commanded the world 
of gallantes, who believed in her freer 
costume. The  aftair 
in the serious literature of that time. 
Even an encyclopaedist, the famous 
Baron Melchior Grimm, concerned 


was discussed 


himself in his “Correspondance liter- 


Maria Theresa Fogliazzi, wife of 6. Angiolino. 


aire with Camarvo’s — underskirts. 
“Through her thousand = vallant  ad- 
ventures.’ he related. “she has made 


immertal through 
ot the 


It was she who dared to 


herself as as 


her introduction cabrioles in 
the theatre. 
abbreviate her costume, which enabled 
to judge like 


the levs ot the dancer. ‘The briet tutu 


amateurs 


was later generally adopted. 

“At first, however, she threatened to 
hecome the cause of a very dangerous 
schism. ‘The Jansenists? shrieked about 
the heresy and the scandal and didn't 


2 The Jansenists., after: Cornelius Jansen 
(1585-1658) and the Molinists after Lauis 
Molina (1555-1600) were the adherents of two 
catholic movements, who have the principle 
of the of God as the heart of their 
teachings. Grimm here pokes fun with some 
what lack of taste at the orthodosities of the 

the bal'et. 


Garace 


Parisian art of 


want to put up with the abbreviated 
dress. The Mlolinists, de- 
clared that this innovation recalled the 
spirit ot the primitive church, for it 
was to 
gargouillades hampered by the length 
of skirts. he lofty school of the opera 
tried tor a long time to let the holy 


however, 


unnatural see pirouettes and 


doctrine prevail in regard to this point 
ot discipline which threatened to divide 
its faithtul into camps. Finally 
the Holy (shost middle 
path in this difficult situation, a path 
which suited everybody. It decided for 
the abbreviated tutu but at the same 
time declared as the dogma that from 


two 
suggested a 


now on no dancer would be permitted 
to appear without tights in the theater. 
‘This 


a fundamental point in 


has become 
the 


veneral 


decision since then 
orthodox 
church through its acceptance 
by all operatic powers and by all the 
taithtul these holy 
places.” 


Not uninteresting from the point of . 


who  trequent 


view of dance history is Casanova s 
visit to Stuttgart. where Duke Karl 
kugene maintained the most. brilliant 


ballet in’ Europe and where the great 


Noverre trom 1760 to 1/67 was 
choreographer and ballet director. 
Casanova was in Stuttgart in 1760 and 
theretore witnessed the beginning of 


the great period of the Stuttgart ballet. 


Hle reports that Noverre maintained 
20> Italian’) dancers, each premier 
«lancer at one ot the vreat theaters 
of Italy: and sometimes more than one 
hundred Italian (figurants) ballet 
virls took part in the ballets. 

But Casanova relates less of the ae- 
complishments of Noverre, whose 


dramatic ballet represented the highest 
mont of the dance, than he does ot the 
pretty dancers aml his adventures with 
them. One of them was Gardella, the 
ot the duke. She 


quaintance from Casanova’s early days 


bavorite an ac- 


in Venice and later married the dancer 
\lichele Agata, 
so much that he took his lite after she 
died. In Stuttgart Casanova met many 
instance, Anna 
Binetti, wite ot the dancet Binet. She 
later Noverre’s 
Venice. the dancer 
letti, the 


travedienne 


whe loved his wite 


dancers as. tor 


to 
Ba- 


transplanted art 
niet 
oft the tamous French 
Svivia Baletti, the 


most attractive personalities Casa- 


Casanova 


one oft 


a true triend 


\lanon 


nova’s memoirs and long 


ot the adventurer. sister 


(eontinued on page W) 
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The Dancing Tallchiefs-Maria and Marjorie 


Photographer Walter E. Owen presents an informal interview 
with two of our loveliest American soloists in the ballet 


* 


Walter E. Owen 


Ma.ia Tallchief dances an important, technically demanding role in Balanchine's “Mozartiana”. 
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HE FINAL NEW YorK pertormance 

of the Ballet Russe de Monte 

Carlo the 1945 spring season was 
an especially gala event. Not only was 
the company doing the two most popu- 
lar of the new ballets, plus two of the 
old favorites, but Ballet Theatre had 
arrived in town that morning (pre- 
paratory to the opening of their own 
spring season,) and most of the mem.- 
bers of the company were in the aud 
ence. Sitting next to me was Marjorie 
‘Tallchief, come to watch her sister 
Maria dance, and very starry-eyed she 
was. 

Maria had said some days before that 
she was going to dance the program 
straight to her sister, and to no one 
else. She certainly gave a glorious per- 
formance, in spite of an intected toe 
which was being  treated—penicillin 
and everything—all the time she was 
oftstage. After dancing two exacting 
parts in the Balanchine ballets, Jmper- 
ial and Danses Concertantes, she went 
on to do the series of fouettés which 
climax the Can-Can in Gaité Parist- 
enne, and which were described by the 
sedate Times critic as “nothing short of 
terrific.” Marjorie was obviously excited 
and thrilled by the performance, and 
went backstage each intermission to 
see how the toe was taking it. 

The ‘Tallchief girls are that unusual 
thing: two sisters—and ballerinas into 
the bargain—who are completely con- 
genial and very fond of each other, 
with no rivalry or jealousy between 
them. ‘Their life stories are almost 
completely parallel, except that Mar- 
jorie is about two years younger than 
Maria and did everything that much 
later. Marjorie took up dancing be- 
cause she really loved it, and not be- 
cause big sister was doing so well at it. 

Maria was born in Fairfax, Okla- 
homa and Marjorie in Denver, Colo- 
rado, where the tamily always spent 
their summers. They are part Osage 
Indian,. whence their name, Tallchiet. 
The family, when the girls were smal! 
children, moved to Los Angeles, where 
Maria began her dancing lessons with 
Ernest Belcher. She was joined by 
Marjorie a year later. Both of them 


(continued on page 
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Manhattan Medley 


Night Club Review by EARL LEAF 


La Martinique. Guest artist at Darios 
plush salon on 57th Street during July 
was youthful, zesttul, clean-cut George 
Tapps with a repertory of ballet-cum- 
tap routines that assay as genuine con- 
cert art. 

His conquest of the concert stage ts 
inevitable when he can afttord to leave 
the lucrative hotel and night-club cir- 
cuit. The lad has agility, finesse, sin- 
daring, choreographic imagin- 
ation and prodigious technique. His 
material, all original, ranges trom 
comic-burlesque to pure classical and 
he is equally happy in either ballet or 
tap. His basic training was ballet. 

His parody of a hard-working tap 
dancer of 1928 is screamingly funny 
and makes everyone realize how far 
tap has progressed since then. In light 
popular vein is an interpretive dance 


cerity, 


matching the moods of changing Gersh-_ 


win tunes. Even his flufty. stuff is 
strictly good entertainment but his real 
artistry appears in his dances to 
Chopin, Schubert, De Falla and Ravel 
scores. Awaiting presentation in his 
planned concert tour is a dance-prayer 
to the dve Maria. 

‘Tapps has moved to the Park-Plaza 
in St. Louis. Meanwhile La Martinique 
carries on with a series of four produc- 
tion numbers with the famous Mar- 
tinique girls, and a good non-dance 
program. 

Cafe Zanzibar. Three tap-dance rou- 
tines, a unique singer and Cab Callo- 
way's inimitable music give the cash 
customers a full hour of hot, tast and 
loud entertainment at Joe Howard’s 
Cate Zanzibar these summer nights. 
King Cab dominates the scene as usual. 

DJancewise, the show lacks variety. 
With so many outstanding non-tap 
colored dance artists available, talent 
supervisor Bill Kent should ofter a 
greater diversity of dance attractions. 
He could very well include one or two 
artists such as Jeni Le Gon, Alma 
Sutton, Josephine Premice, Pearl 
Primus or a member of the Katherine 
Dunham school or company. He’s got 
too much of the standard type of tap 
that is now becoming old-fashioned. 
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Bill Bailey stole the show with a 
tricky and competent tap accompanied 
by a line of patter. and chatter. The 
audience never did get enough ot thi. 
boy and he had to stop only because 
the show must go on. 

The ‘Three Poms dull, 
stale, sub-standard tap-acrobaties,  fill- 
ing up a spot that should have belonged 
to a better and difterent kind ot dance 
act. Count Le Roy's tap on roller skates 
Was terrific, as it always is, but it is 
not new. 

Three production numbers were well 
designed and directed by Clarence 
Robinson, especially the of 


pertormed 


History, but the se-called Zanzibeauts 
were shy on pulchritude. It made us 
sigh tor the “tall, tan, terrific” gals 
of the old Cotton Club across the street 
in days gone by. 

Bal Tabarin. ‘he cozy, intimate at- 
mosphere of the Bal ‘Tabarin (the one 
in New York, not Paris) erupts thrice- 
nightly when an incendiary bomb named 
Elena Imaz does flamenco. The girl has 
enough fire to burn Nagasaki to the 
ground. Then there was a ballerina who 


made us blush for her profession. When* 


we called a week later to get her name. 
tor the record, nobody there remember- 
ed she had even appeared. Instead they 
vave us the name of a Korean toe- 
dancer, Mara Kim, but the girl we saw 
wasnt an Qriental. Maybe we're 
having hallucinations. Three tast num- 
bers with a chorus of six fast-paced, 
well-trained ponies, a ventriloquist and 
4 singer completed the program. 
Jimmy Kelly's. Jimmy Kelly ought to 
know what Molks want tor entertain- 
ment. His small but tamous cate in the 
heart of New York’s Greenwich Village 
is the oldest night club in existence here. 
Jimmy's tormula for longevity is typi- 
fied in his current Montmartre Revue 
where seven of the eight acts are dance 
-ranging trom our American strip- 
tease to authentic Russian, Spanish and 
other native dances. 

Serious artists are interspersed with 
the good old corn to please all tastes. 

Covina Lovett, held 
spot for more than a year, was F. 5. 


over in. this 


Maurice Se 


Ballet-Tapper Georgie Tapps has a full and 
original repertoire from classic to boogie. 


Colburn’s student in Montreal. whence 
she hails. has an 
variety of material, the best being her 


Covina amazing 
dances to Griegs Peer Gynt Suite and 
alse Triste. This virl has 
expressive hands and 
merit to her 


Sibelius’ 
unusually 
which add 
presentations, 

Roberto and Aida interpret various 
Latin American dances. If Aida lacks 
some tire, she certainly lacks nothing in 
rumba 


artis 
considerable 


beauty. The act, especially a 
with a tray of tumblers balanced on her 
head, pulls enthusiastic applause. 
kxotic dancer Diane Page headlines 
the revue with several types of terp, 
including an alluring 
dance,” and*a clever “Dance of the 
Virgin and the Devil,” with a dummy. 


The dummy teature ts not new but 


“marijuana 


Diane's presentation places her in a class 
by herselt. 

Rosita’s 
torces and she's soloing with various 
standard Latin interpretations. Fire- 
brand Rubio gives out with the old 
oomph in a Mexican Hat Dance and a 
Spanish castanet number which may not 
be authentic but is certainly exciting. 
Mila does a unique peel illuminated 
blinking lights concealed 


partner is in the armed 


with small 
about her person. 

‘The Duanos, ballroom team, feature 
the new revue at the Havana-Madrid. 


(continued on page 45) 
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Ballet R de M Carl Balanchine's ‘"M iana’ with Al dra Danil d Frederic Frankli 
allet Kusse de Monte Carlo presents Balanchines ozartiana with Alexandra Vanilova an rederic Franklin. 


Ballet Russe Opens Fall Season 


SEPTEMBER New Yorks 
Mayor LaGuardia presents the 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at 
City Center, where the company will 
play for two weeks, presenting several 
major new productions, and continuing 
the popular ballets of the repertoire. 

George Balanchine again dominates 
the choreographic scene in the group 
of ballets scheduled for the New York 
showing. A new pas de deux, set to the 
entr'acte music from ‘lschaikowskys 
Sleeping Beauty ballet, is a remarkable 
“first” for the company, for Balanchine, 
and for the ballet, as this musical diver- 
tissement has never betore seen dance 
expression. Grand’ ddagio has been 
written for Alexandra Danilova and 
Krederic Franklin. 

Concerto Barocco, one of Balan- 
chine’s most successtul dance visualiza- 
tions of music, uses Bach's Double 
Concerto in D Minor. ‘The abstract 
composition blends choreography direet- 
ly to musical phrasing: the two prinet- 
pal dancers move with the voices of the 
violins, and the corps de ballet of eight 
dancers express the orchestral accom- 
paniment. Mlarie-Jeanne will be one 
of the dancers to appear in Concerto; 
she danced the role in the American 
Ballet Caravan presentation in 1941, 
Decor and costumes for Concerto 
Baroeco are by Eugene Berman. 

Balanchine's La Farandole is a dance 
tribute to France, with the music of 
Darius Milhaud and costumes by artist 
Jean de Botton. ‘The prologue and 
finale of the ballet was composed tor 
and dedicated to the Ballet Russe by 
Milhaud. 

The successes of last spring, Ballet 
Imperial and Mozartiana, will be re- 
peated during the two weeks’ stay in 
New York. Marie-Jeanne will dance 
the premiere role in Ballet Impertal, 
which was written for her by Balan- 
chine for the 1941 Ballet Caravan 
repertoire. | 

Making his debut with the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo is choreographer 
Pierre Vladimiroff with his ballet di- 
vertissement Raymonda ot the Petipa 
ballet, to musi¢ by Glazunov. Vladi- 
miroff is reviving only the third act, 
or the marriage festival scene. 

Frankie and Johnny will be wel- 
comed back to the New York scene, 
where it held its premiere at City 
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Leon Danielian in the favorite and familiar role of the patent-haired Peruvian in Massine's 
Marie-Jeanne, 


“Gaité Parisienne.” 


John Reed 


Nathalie Krassovska as the “Snow Maiden,’ dances the role of Frankie in “Frankie and Johnny 


new to the 


company, stars in Balanchine's “Barocco.” 


eat 


with equal skill. “Rodeo” finds Dorothy Etheridge enacting the beloved farm-girl with charm. 


Center last February. Ruth Page and 
Bentley Stone are responsible for the 
choreography, with music by Jerome 
Morross and scenery and costumes by 
Clive Rickabaugh and Paul du Pont. 

The. company will be headed by 
Danilova and Franklin. Marie-Jeanne 
has been added to the list of regulars 
that include Nathalie Krassovksa, 
Maria ‘Tallchiet, Ruthanna_ Boris, 


Dorothy Etheridge, Leon Danielian, 
Nicolas Magallanes and Nikita ‘Valin. 
Patricia 


Nlerriem 


Newcomers to the corps are 
White, Csartield, 
Lanova and Frank Hobi (recently dis- 
charged trom the Aaron 
Girard, Stanley Zompakos a:fd Robert 
Musical direction is by Ivan 


Constance 
service), 
Cummins. 


Boutnikott and assistant conductor 
Kmanuel Balaban. 
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Bert Stone 


Versatile Irene Maguire, winner of the Novice 
Ladies’ title in the Middle Atlantics on ice 
and the ARSA Senior Ladies’, National roller. 


Ack IN 1937, when rink 
operators decided to make _ roller 
skating a recognized sport, it was 
necessary that they set up some rigid 
regulations regarding skating attire if 
they were going to. weed the un- 
desirables from their rinks. It ap- 
pears that many of the older managers 
were of the opinion that a_ ruftian 
would not be too rough if he had to 
wear his Sunday clothes while skating 
so the sweater-wearing male was 
tabooed. 
Then the decided that the 
girls’ skating costumes were not just 
but what 


what they should be 
actually happened in this respect ap- 
pears. ridiculous at the present time. 
Each rink seems to have adopted a 
ditterent length skirt—regarding brevi- 
ty—and, as | see it, the rinks that 
allow the shortest have an 
advantage over their competitors —be- 
the girls who make short. cos- 
tumes are destined to skate at the one 
rink or make outfits if they 
wish to patronize other skateries, but 
the girls trom other rinks can wear 
their more lengthy skirts—there being 
no law against that—when they visit 
the rinks that allow the brief costumes. 

Short fingertip lengths are allowed 
some call 
for knee lengths others call for 
various heights above the knee. 

It is a shame that the owners don’t 
this matter and all 


costumes 
Cause 


longer 


in some ot the rinks . 


get together on 


Skateries 


avree to a happy medium. ‘There is 
no sane reason why a girl should need 
six. different length costumes if she 
wants to be stylish in each rink, 

Today there are very few rinks that 
bar .the sweater-wearing male . . . 
but he acts like a gentleman even in 
the lowly sweater the rink pa- 
trons of today behave differently than 
they did back in 1934... not be- 
cause of rink attire... the dance did 
it. On with the dance on skates. 

‘Perry Rawson's recent statement that 

“We in this country are not yet ready 


for Gold Medal Dance ‘Tests” adds 
to the importance of a little detail 
that | have been mulling over for 


several months: Why do certain. per- 
sons feel that they must create new 
dances, new patterns, etc., while so few 
of us can do the Bronze and Silver 
Dances? 

Quite often skating periodicals print 
diagrams of new dances. That sort of 
thing makes very interesting material 
...but there is so much to be learned 
about the dances already listed in the 
ARSA Handbook and in Perry Raw- 
son's books that we should not at this 
time attempt to add new numbers. to 
those lists. 

* * 

Gay Blades, the million-dollar rink, 
reopened on August 10th, sporting a 
new skating surface, new organ and 
sound equipment, soundprooted ceiling, 
up-to-the-minute rest rooms and a light- 
ing system that seems to change the 
. the place really 
Another 


atmosphere entirely 
looks like a million today... . 


change: Harry Woodward, formerly 
otf Empire Rollerdrome, has succeeded 
Mr. Fischer as manager. The 


change that we were most interested in 
Was not in evidence on opening night, 
but it has taken place the Gay 
Blades Figure & Dance Club members 
ballet work by 


Radio 


present 


are being trained in 
Frances Peterson, formerly of 
City Music Hall, who at 
is teaching the skaters to employ ballet 


by CLIFF LOCKWOOD 


rr 


theories on body control. This skatery 
lost little time in preparing to teach 
the skaters under the system prescribed 
at the ‘Teachers College sessions this 
summer. Herb Wilson, appointed 
chairman of the Research Committee 
at the College, is the pro in charge. 

When viewing the skating surface 
trom the room Gloria Nord’s 
comment was, “What a lovely place 
this would be to stage the show.” 


organ 


Marie Carr, dynamic understudy to 
(jae Foster of Roxy ‘Vheater fame and 
directress of Skating Vanities, said that 
in 1941 when the Vanities put out its 
first call for skaters those chosen were 
capable skaters, but that’s all—just 
skaters. Each succeeding call for skaters 
brought better talent, thanks to the 
wonderful work being done in the 
roller rinks by the pros. 

She says that you might think skating 
ability would be the prime requisite to 
quality one for a spot.on the program, 
but that is not the case. One must have 
other talents, namely dancing—and not 
on skates. 

Marie believes that the boy or girl 
who is serious about competition should 
get good ballet training, rhythm train- 
ingeap training—anything will 
make them look like dancers on skates. 
It is a fact that the girls and boys who 
have had ballet training were the 
easiest to handle and the ones to whom 
we would look for specialty numbers 
in the show. Gloria Nord’s ballet back- 
yround put her in the spot to become 
the prima ballerina’ of the Vanities. 
Dolly Durkin and Frank Foster were 
wonderful skaters when they joined the 
cast, but it took ballet and rhythm 
training to make fine artists of them. 

Marie says that Miss Foster is of 
the opinion that dance work for the 
skater is a necessity. 


Kileen McDonnell, the lithesome lass 
from Bay Ridge D. & F. Club who 
gave such a dazzling exhibition otf 
freestyle skating at the Garden Polio 
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many of the 


that 
never torget her, has 
anittes. 
while 
she is with the Vanities... her sister, 
Nancy, has also joined the cast. 


Show last winter 
spectators. will 
joined the cast of Skating 
Eileen shouldn't get lonesome 


Many of us don’t realize how much 
of an asset these shows have been to 
skating. Much more skate interest ts 
aroused through) this medium than 
through the various competitions that 
are held. 


In the July Monthly Bulletin of 
the New Jersey Skating Assn. appeared 
a helpful hint: A problem that skaters 
doing freestyle, pairs skating and fours 
have to contend with is the selection 
of a piece of music to accompany them, 
Many concerts may be heard by way 
of the radio. Make it a habit to lis- 
ten to some of these and through this 
service to yourself you may hear a 
selection that appeals to you and that 
you may also use for your skating. Hf 
this be the case, purchase it and start 
on your program for the coming sea- 
son now instead of waiting until the 
week before competition as so many 
do. f 

In a recent conversation with Gloria 
Nord the topic of music was discussed. 
Gloria was of the opinion that many 
of the skaters don’t give much thought 
to the pieces they select for their ae- 
companiment and consequently they 
don’t get the most out of their skating 
abilities. 


Through the courtesy of the ARSA 
we are printing diagrams of some ot 
outlined in the Amateur 
Roller Skaters Assn. Handbook. 

A couple of years ago Cliftord 
(Satch) Wilkins, the aftable pro at 
Queens Rink, wrote an article dealing 
out of the 
‘The diagram we are using 


the dances 


the dog bone design 
Collegtate. 
this month is the Collegiate ...so we 
had Satch 
the dance. 

‘The Collegiate is skated to toxtrot 
music, well accented on the first and 
third beats, at a metronome tempo of 
92, The Axis of the dance is 45 
degrees. The hold on the straightaway 


write a few comments. on 


He says: 


is the tango promenade position (man 
on the left, partners facing 
with the man’s left and lady’s right 
rms pointed down the rink). The arms 


forward 
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Dance Diagram of the Collegiate, from the ARSA handbook 


should be held at the shoulder level 
of the shorter of the partners. As you 
skate the corner you assume the waltz 
position (tace to face). 

“There are no opening steps in this 
dance: the man starts with a left in- 
side forward stroke and the lady with 
a right outside forward cross roll. 
The man alternates left inside, right 


inside down the. straightaway, with 
the lady skating the opposite toot, : 
right cross roll, left cross roll. ‘The 


corner steps constitute a 6-step waltz 
turn (Style B) the partners revolving 
around each other in a_ counter-clock- 
wise direction. ‘he timing, however, 
is foxtrot timing not waltz, each step 
using two beats as are all the steps in 
this dance. 


“Skate the dance close together with 
the lady setting the pattern on the 
straightaway, man using close takeofts 
(do not lean forward), lady using a 
swing over cross roll, 

“The corner should not be a Dog 
Bone design but rather a_ concentric 
turn keeping the lean of the bodies 
into the center of the arc, on all 
strokes. If you keep in mind the Line 
of ‘Travel or Base Line (going away 
from and back to on each stroke) you 
eliminate the Bone. ‘The 
man takes the initiative on the turn. 
(Ladies, be careful on your first corner 


will Dog 


stroke, making sure to. strike sem- 
angularly from the heel of your left 
foot.) Aim all out and 


corner steps 


(continued on page 39) 
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Back to 


HAT WAVE OF ACTIVITY you saw 

gaining momentum late in August 

was probably clearing the way for 
our annual custom of returning to 
school in the fall—dance schools, too. 
Not that some of us weren’t in full 
swing right along with our pirouettes 
and fouettes. A glance here and there 
into the studios shows that many oper- 
ate at peak all vear ‘round—only the 


student-body changing with sea- 
sons. 
Elsewhere instructors been 


busy with summer groups in the coun- 
try, and are now returning to our 
midst. Between mid-September and the 
begmning of October the dance studios 
will all have been off to a fine start 
with the new season. 


Faculties read like international 
Who's Who ot the dance. Dance per- 
sonalities not only are touring but 
teaching from Maine to Mexico, Can- 
ada to California. It’s enough to take 
one’s breath away to reel off a few 
names trom the studios. 

Some are primarily artists, who 
appear as guest-teachers only for a iew 
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School! 


weeks at a time between 
theater engagements. 

What can the guest-teacher accom- 
plish in such a short time? We asked 
Mme. Fokine—herself the bearer of 
a great name in the world of ballet. 

“The value of the glamorous guest- 
teacher? Why, how to be glamorous, 
of course,” Mme. Fokine replied. 
“People don’t understand the purpose 
for which we invite these artists to the 
studio. Pupils may have all the tech- 
nique in the world but they still have 
to learn what only the professional 
can teach them—how to dramatize 
themselves to be felt by the audience, 
how to project their own personalities 
over the footlights. Contact with the 
professional gives them poise.” So it 
seems that it’s just the right diet for 
a few weeks. .. . 

We're about to report a trend. 

“We've always included music classes 
for dance students who've wanted 
them. But this year,” the charming 
secretary of the School of American 
Ballet informed us, “we are making 
music theory obligatory for the first 
time.” 


tours and 


Gertrude Swobodina of the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, in “Danses Concertantes and Norma 
Vaslavina of “Laffing Room Only" hono-ed tea- 
cher Vecheslav Swoboda by adopting his names. 


And Mme. Seda (who, though not 
exactly relevant to the point, happens 
to be the only pupil of the late Mord- 
kin from Russia in the United States) 
says, quite simply, “When I do my 
choreography, everybody notices how 
musical the arrangement is; and | 
owe it all to my study of the system 
of Jaques-Dalcroze.”” As a child in 


Russia, Mme. Seda studied under a 
Dalcroze teacher. 
Dancers and musicians both may 


study these eurythmics at the Dalcroze 
Schoo] in New York, this year under 
Miss Hilda Schuster’s supervision. The 
school is beginning a_ special course 
this fall of interest to piano accom- 
panists in improvisation for the dancer. 
A pianist taking eurythmics will know 
how it feels to be out of breath her- 
self when she is improvising for them. 
A wonderful opportunity for the chor- 
eographer. John Colman, musician and 
composer who was accompanist for 
M. Jaques-Dalcroze on a tour through 
Europe, demonstrating the system of 
eurythmics, will conduct the course. 

Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara 
of the School of Dance Arts instruct 
classes in what they term “style”, as 
well as in technique. Comparing 
dance style to that in musical composi- 
tion, Mr. Mahoney holds that all the 
technique in the world by itself is not 
enough for true art expression, such 
as music and dance demand. As teach- 
ers of classic ballet and the many dances 
of Spain, they constantly call upon 
their expert feeling for the intrinsic 
stvle of each form. 

The School of American Ballet, 
where George Balanchine is chairman 
of the faculty, names some fifty per 
cent of their young graduates in the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo! Closed 
in August to add a third studio, the 
school reopens after Labor Day and 
rehearsals start immediately under 
Balanchine for a concert in collabora- 
tion with the National Orchestral 
Association at Carnegie Hall on No- 
vember 5. About a hundred students 
are to appear as soloists. 

A highly creative group is instruct- 
ing at the Ballet Arts. They feel that 
their many outside activities in coach- 
ing, composing, directing, keeps them 
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primed to give their classes what they 
need ... Yeichi | Nimura, tor one, ts 
coaching Mary Martin tor her role in 
Lute Song, plav with laid in 
century China, Ethel 
Barrvimore is to direct in a month on 
w... Leon Danielian ot Ballet Russe 
guest-teaching there ‘Ten-vyear- 
old Jovee Alice Ross, the leading little 
‘irl from Remember 
intermediate student . Baller Thea- 
tre took Anna Chelseka and 
\lildre? Herman from the school this 
ear, 

At the Swoboda-Yurieva School of 
Ballet you'll find pupil Betty Bruce, 
star of Up in Central Park, still taith- 


music 
hich 


J lama Is al 


pupils 


tul to her three-times-a-week ballet 
lessons... A rare tribute has been 
paid by two pupils to Vecheslav 


Swoboda. One adopted his tirst name: 
Norma Vaslavina, who is to tour with 
the Chicago Company ot Laffing Room 


Only. The other took his last name: 
(Gjertrude Swobodina, soloist with 
Ballet Russe. 

How many times has dance been 


compared to a gem of many colors— 


the same color 


not necessarily seen 
alike by two people? ‘Take one of them, 
ballet. One swears by the Cecchetti 


method; another will have nothing burt 
the Russian—and so it goes. 


At the Shurman School is André 
Eglevsky, protegé of Nicholas Légat 


in Paris, teaching the Légat method. 
Peter Birch, from Carousel, heads the 
tap classes at the School, teaching new 
routines for professional use. 
the world famous. 
Nathalie Branitzka was associated with 
London in 1926 until 
Pay lowa’s death, ] oined the famed 


Speaking of 


Pavlowa in 


Diaghileff troune until its end. and 
wound un with the Oricinal Ballet 
Russe from 1932 to 1939. She has 
been instructing ballet classes at 


her own studio in New York for the 
three Hers is au French- 
Russian approach, Mme. Branitzka 

The 
Dance 


Vear4rs. 


Tune Festival Series of the New 
Groun proved such an artistic 
suceess that the Group already has its 
Second Festival Series planned for far- 
ott Christmas week. There will be five 
performances. including children’s 
matinee. The Dudlev-Maslow-Bales 
Trio will again appear, Pearl Primus, 
Jean’ Erdman. Eva Desca, Hadassah 
and others. This time, too, we look 
torward to seeing Henrietta Green- 
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Andre Eglevsky of Ballet Theatre is quest teacher of ballet classes at the Shurman School. 


hood, who has now taken the _ protes- 
sional name of Eve Gentry . . .A 
Survey Course in Ethnic Dance and a 
full curriculum in the modern tech- 
niques and ballet are available at the 
group school. 

‘Trudy Goth, director ot the Young 
Dancers Studio, is a great believer in 
the advantages of public pertormances 
for pupils. By 
benefit performances tor charity each 
season, she insures her pupils ot the 
besides tor the 
Miss Goth was 
a WABD television 
till Reveille. 


staged by 


doing a number ot 


experience and = plenty 
hand 

choreographer tor 
Revert 
Nelson, 


cause in 
broadcast, script 


by Betty Larry 


Kogen (with the USN, stationed in 
New York). A soldier on a cot 
dreams of pin-up girls from various 
lands. Dancing in the order of thei 
appearance as these pin-up girls are 
Faith Dane in primitive African 
dance; Ruth Harris, ballet; Anna 
Baldwin, peasant dance; Trudy Goth, 
Variety enough tor 


Kyvptian dance. 


soldier. 


any one 
Trudy Goth offers .a full scholar- 
ship in dance work at the Young 


Dancers Studio, embracing study in 
acrobatic, ballet, pantomime, and char- 
acter dancing. ‘Vhe scholarship is open 
from 9% to 13, with at 


to girls least 


(continued on page 3°) 


Joan Bowman, Ruth Solomon, Lynn Joelson, Laurel Melnick, Betty Nichols, Riccy Soma, Marjorie 
McGee, students at the School of American Ballet, intermediate group, open class at barre. 
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London Newsletter 


ONDON, August I. On July 10 the 
L Ballets Jooss opened at the Winter 
theatre for a_ six-week 
season—their first in) London’s West 
End since their tenancy of the Hay- 
market during the fly-bomb period last 
summer. new 
duction, Hans Zullig’s first ballet, Le 
Bosquet, and a revival of Jooss’s own 
delightful Herocs. Instead of 
the usual two-piano accompaniment a 
new orchestra has been assembled under 
conductors Richard Austin and Hans 
Zander. Vhe orchestrations of the reper- 
toire have been done in many instances 


(jarden 


The season saw a pro- 


Seven 


by the composers themselves: notably 
Kk. A. Cohen's dramatic score for the 
Green Table which arrived trom New 
York (where Mr. Cohen now lives) 
in the form of a micro-film, and Alex- 
ander ‘Tansman sent his orchestration 
of The Big City from Hollywood. The 
short existence, 
sympathy 


orchestra, during its 


has already achieved” great 
with the dancers and helps colour and 
deepen certain of the ballets. 

The company is in excellent form, 
an especial improvement being notice- 
able among the men who have now 
achieved a new economy of movement 
and a tautness which gives them enorm- 
ous virility on the stage. Zullig  re- 
mains one of the outstanding dancers 
generation while Rolf Alex- 
uncertain in some 
roles, showed real splendour as_ the 
Standard Bearer in the Green Table. 
Noelle de Mosa and Ulla Soederbaum 
continue as chief female dancers, but 
women Is so 


ot our 


ander, altheugh 


the whole ensemble of 
pertectly rehearsed and shows such ap- 
parent mastery of the Jooss technique 
that one feels any changes in casting 
could be successful. 

The revival of The Seven Heroes is 
a happy one, tor the Jooss dancers are 
as good in this kind of earthy humour 
as they are in social satire. The story 
follows that by the Brothers Grimm— 
how seven brave men embarked on’ an 
adventure, their deeds of valour, and 
an unfortunate show-down at the wed- 
ding party. As in so many Jooss ballets, 
the costumes are by Hein Heckroth, 
and fit the sturdy gait of the valorous 
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by MARY CLARKE 


peasants ideally. They reflect de- 
signer who understands the Jooss trame 
of mind and knows how to show it 


oft without ever going against the cur- 
rent of the choreographet’s intentions. 
Untortunately the costumes and 


decor ot the Zullig ballet, by Doris 
Zinkeisen, do not show this under- 


hamper the choreog- 


The costumes 


standing; they 
rapher from the. start. 
are charmingly Woatteauesque, and the 
setting the common conception of Ver- 
sailles—but they do not belong to the 
Jooss school. Zulligz—who,  tollowing 
Sigurd Leeder’s delicious Sailor's Fancy 
in 1943, is- only 
rapher to be produced by Jooss—has 
used a theme which is rare in_ the 
repertoire. fete champetre in ballet 


the second choreog- 


is seldom more than a divertissement 
albeit usually decorated with tiny 
plot, as in The Gods Go a Begaing. 


Le Bosquet does try to show how a 
lady comes to reject a present. suitor 
through indulging in day-dreams of a 
former one, but it resolves into a pure 
suite de danses —first in the sunshine ot 
and then shrouded the 


recollection. In 


actuality 
mists of 
naturalistic Movement seems a nice ex- 
pression of [Sth century high spirits or 
sentiment but it fails to match the 
formal design of Rameau’s music, to 
which it is wedded, and, while always 
on the verge of complete union, never 
quite manages to achieve it. Noelle de 
Mosa is entirely delighttul as a Lady in 
a Green Coat but Zullig as her Recol- 
give himself oppor- 
remarkable 


places the 


lection does not 


tunity to use his powers. 


He has a very obvious sense of move- 


ment, however, and should exploit it to 
good advantage later. 

‘The rest of the repertoire 
wears well. The Table has 
never had such biting significance .and 


Jooss 


Green 


behind Jooss’s recent Pandora one can 
see the workings of a first-class philo- 


‘The older ballets, Ba// 


sophical mind. 


‘in Old Vienna and Pavanne, are kept 


fresh by beautitully precise performance 
and The Big City is, to my mind, far 
and away the best ballet picture of 
slum life vet achieved. For sheer 
quality of pertormance and mastery of 


their own technique these dancers can 
show a lot to classical companies and 
their lighting—mostly used in colou 
richness instead of decor—would surely 
be applauded by Diaghilett himself. 

atter the 
opened, the newly-tormed 
Archives ot the Dance organized its 
first public function when it showed 
a collection of films of tamous baller 
Most of these were amateu: 
films belonging to Madame Rambert. 
who gave introductory remarks—de 
veloping, in her inimitable way, inte 
‘The 


Spessivtseva and 


‘Two days Jooss season 


London 


inas, 


almost a running commentary! 
films were of Olg: 
Anton Dolin in the first act of Gise// 
Pearl Argyle in Ashton’s early ballet 
Mars and Tenus; William Chappell in 
pres Midi d'un Faune (produced 
for the Ballet Club by Woizikovsky ) - 
Markova in Ashton’s Forer de Dans: 
and tinally then 
about fourteen and rather plump, re 
hearsing on the stage of the Mercury 
ecalled 


‘Toumanova., only 


‘Theatre—turning fouettes that 
Cotillon and ending with a= tragment 
of Sylphides. Vhe last two tilms were 
Soviet ones of the two great ballerinas 
Lepeshinskava and Ulanova—the toi 
mer in the Spanish dance trom Minkus 
Don and the latter in the 
adagio Lake. (This tilm 


shown in New 


Ouixote 
from 
believe, 


has, | been 
York). 

The film) show 
centenary of the famous Pas de Ouatr. 
and Madame Rambert, who started the 
evening by regretting she couldn't con 
jure up for us the shades of “Vaglion), 
Cirisi, Cerrito Grahn, ended by 
observing that we had seen. a Pas 
Cinque of our own, namely: Spessivt- 
seva, Markova, ‘Toumanova, Ulanova 
and Lepeshinskava! The evening ended 
with the announcement of the good 
news that Leon Woizikovsky is alive 
and well. He is said to have appeared 
at the Warsaw Opera House until it 
was destroyed by German bombing and 
then toured Poland throughout the wa: 
with a company ot dancers. 

July ended in an emotional way tor 
balletgoers when on the 24th the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet returned, after five 
long and adventurous years, to its home 
theater in Islington, east London. ‘Tlie 
theater had been re-opened by the ope: 
company in June but the ballet staged 
its own celebration and the excitement 
on the first night was practically equa! 
in the auditorium to the delirium tha: 
(continued on page 3 


was on the eNact 


and 


ot 


CARLOTTA GRISI! 


“GISELLE” 


Courtesy Collection George Chaffee 
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The Ballettophile 


A Column by GEORGE CHAFFEE 


ERE IS AN EXTRAORDINARY PIECE 

of news literally hot oft the 

press—news to the art-print 
world: unexampled news to the dance 
world. 

Some old dance prints have only 
their age, their rarity or their subject 
matter to commend them. They are 
for the student and collector—all right 
if you have a taste for that sort of 
thing. 

Others, however, are truly art-works 
lovely 


of perennial freshness and allure 
and timeless pictures to grace any wall 
—as well as of historical and dance 
interest. The news is about a number 
of these choice prints. 

Alas. those old works are now ex- 
cessive rarities—and exorbitantly expen- 
sive when vou have the luck to come 
upon one. And alas, again, unlike old 
Hower prints and sporting prints, they 
have never been reproduced. For 
modern art-prints of the dance one has 
had to be content either with the con- 
temporary scene or with Degas’ de- 
licious sketches trom ai bad period in 
ballet, his informal studies ot the rats 
de pera ot the 1880's. 

Accordingly, when a prominent. art 
print publisher is moved to issue a large 
and handsome color reproduction of a 
famous old souvenir lithograph of the 
Romantic Ballet of the 1840’s—that is 
news. For, to my knowledge, not a 
single one of these renowned and_ in- 
creasingly admired lithographs has ever 
before been re-issued anywhere, either 
in Europe or here in America. Only 
small book or magazine illustrations, 
mostly in black-and-white, have ap- 
peared. 

The excellent and sizable plates now 
a monthly feature of this magazine are 
a happy exception to the rule. But 
even they are much smaller than the 
tvpical art-lithographs of the Romantic 
Ballet, and mere black-and-white can, 
of course, give no idea ot the charm 
and richness of the works in color, 
especially the expertly-colored European 
works, 
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At last—and, tortunatelv, here in 
America—a_ well-known art-print firm, 
David Ashley, Inc., of New York, has 
changed all this. Just this summer it 
has published splendid reproductions in 
color-photography not simply of one 
but actually of eleven choice examples 
ot these tascinating old ballet prints in 
modern art lithographs. 

‘That firm had neither an antiquarian 
nor even a specific dance interest in 
these works. It saw them quite objec- 
tively and dispassionately pictures 
that would appeal to the modern public 
for art-prints. So much the better. But 
whatever the response of the general 
public, the dance world benefits directly. 


Briefly, the eleven selected subjects 
are as tollows: 


Kirst, | should mention the tamous 
Pas de Quatre of 1845, lithographed by 
Maguire after a drawing by Chalon, 
considered among the rarest and love- 
liest of all ballet prints. This was 
lustrated in July Dance. This repro- 
duction measures 14% x 17” against 
15” x 17'.” tor the original. 

‘There are six stunning works by J. 
Bouvier, each 117% x 14” (approxi- 
mately full) size) —Taglioni in 
Ombre (1840); Grist and Perrot in 
Esmeralda (1844); Cerrito in dlma 
(1842) and in La Gitana (1842): 
Dumilatre as Myrtha in Giselle 


The Souvenir Print 


Carlotta Grisi (facsimile signature ) 
In the Popular Ballet of Giselle 
ou, les Wilis. | J. Bouvier, del. | 
Printed at the Gen'l Lith’e Estab’t 70 
st. Martins Lane | London, Pub. T. 
MeLean ... April llth, 1842. 


Oblong, with arched top; 11°x145,” 
high. In black and white on a tinted 
ground, Also exists in color. There is 
likewise a small French version of this 
study in the Album de TOpera 
(1844). 

Grisi created Giselle in Paris in 1841 
and danced it in London in 1842. It 
is interesting to compare this origi- 
nal 2nd Act costume with modern 
versions seen here and abroad. 


(1843) and as /a Diane chasseresse 
(1843). ‘This set is also to be issued 
as a porttolio, for which | have written 
an introduction. 

Further, there are an exquisite Marie 
Il ‘Vaglioni as Thea, a ravishing Second 
Empire Plunkett in La WWanola, and 
two sumptuous 3)-length portraits in 
civil dress—ot Cerrito, “La Reine de 
la Danse,” after an oil painting in the 
Musee de Opera, Paris, and of Lola 
Montez, magnificent in a_ red_riding- 
habit. 

All are in tull original colots and 
practically full size. Indeed, short ot 
the almost unfindable and costly origi 
nals, nothing could be finer than these 
modestly-priced art reproductions. 

Ot course, no description can avail. 
You must see these handsome prints to 
appreciate them, ‘They cannot tail to 
enchant every ballet enthusiast. 
are ideal for the dance studio. For here 
are famous dancers and tamous ballets 
in tamous art-studies, and also illustra 
tions of technique as exemplary toda 
as when first seen a century ago. 

Look them up at your local art 
print shop. If they are not there, ask 
vour dealer to send for them, or—it 
vou preter—drop me a line and I wil! 
see to it that you are informed where. 
in your city or neighborhood, you may 
vet them. 


should add that this gesture is 
sheer goodwill and a desire to serve m\ 
readers. I have no financial stake in 
the venture! But I did have a finger in 
the pie. The reproductions were al! 
made trom originals in my collection. 
probably the only place in Americ: 
where these eleven works are to ly 
tound. 

Nevertheless, | do have a good 
reason to hope that these excellent and 
inexpensive prints will sell—certainlv. 
in the dance world. If they do, the 
publisher might well be encouraged t 
issue still others of these lovely old 
studies—all to the greater glory of ou 
art. So see them yourself and spreac 
the word. The opportunity is unique. 


DANCE 


Loose Leaves from a Dance Notebook 


by EARL LEAF _ 


HEN a. ballerina bids adieu to 
a ballet company for a lucrative 


Broadway contract, she may 
vain some immediate monetary advan- 
tage; but then again she may not, 


Maybe the show’s a flop and there's 
nothing new in the effing. Most cer- 
tainly she loses contact with the public 
that loves her most. Occasionally she 
becomes just another Broadway charac- 
ter. 

There may be good reason why she 
does not wish to sign a contract for a 
full tour but at least we think she 
should try to wrangle a “guest artist” 
contract out of Sol Hurok or Serge 
Denham for New York appearances 
with Ballet ‘Theatre or Ballet Russe. 
It would be important for her—and a 
real break for us ballet fans. 

Yes, it’s true we all sashayed around 
picking fault with Tamara ‘Toumanova 
when she guested here last season but 
she needed the discipline of the criticism 
after her long absence from the ballet 
stage and we venture to say it served 
her well for her own good. 

We'd also love to see Vera Zorina, 
Milada Mladova, Karen Conrad, 
Lubov Roudenko and Irina Baronova. 
for instance, as guest artists with a 
major company in New York next 
season. And it always burns us up to 
sit through a whole boring opera (as 
we did in Coq d'Or) just to marvel 
at Marina Svetlova’s dancing for a tew 
tleeting seconds. 


We are of two minds on this ques- 
tion: Should dance critics fraternize 
with dancers offstage or should they 
remain aloof and impersonal so their 
critical faculties are not warped by 
triendships and animosities formed by 
personal encounters? 

Frankly, a few of our greatest 
dancers onstage are known boors oft- 
stage. Knowing them for what they 
are, it is perhaps difficult for a critic 
to avoid prejudice creeping into his 
thoughts although he attempts to pass 
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judgment on them as dancers, not as 
persons. Sometimes, we regret to say, 
the sweetest personalities backstage are 
hopeless during performance. Then the 
tendency is to spare the rod. 

Yet we occasionally wonder if the 
critical kudos should attend the dance: 
who climbs on the shoulders of his 
colleagues, who employs subtle but un- 
fair means of enhancing his own 
position on the stage to the disadvantage 
of others, who succeeds in grabbing the 
best parts through savage selfishness, 
intrigue, throat-cutting and apple-polish- 
ing. [hen we think the critics should 
mix and learn the truth about some of 
their idols so that this brand of dancer 
can be expelled from the dance theater. 

Fortunately, this type is rare. Most 
dancers, we think, get pushed around 
much more than they push. They are 
sinned against more than they sin. 


Strange how little appears in dance 
literature about Ballet Mamas, pheno- 
mena all too familiar to the trade. We 
suggest a monograph on the = subject 
in Dance Index. Editor Don Windham 
could point out that mothers of ballet 
dancers are generally fine when they 
remain a loving parent, counsellor and 
friend to their oftspring. He could go 
onto say that the type nobody likes— 
not even the afflicted daughter, we dare 
say—is the domineering, jealous, busy- 
body, kibitzing Ballet Mama _ who 
shadows her daughter, hovers over her 
day and night, gives the girl no free- 
dom and commercializes the girl's 
talents mercilessly. Don could then 
point to the moral that such a woman 
damages her daughter's career more 
than she ever realizes, or can be made 
to realize. 

These thoughts are provoked by an 
experience of a friend, a photographer. 
who photographed a young girl in danc- 
ing school and asked the mother for 
a “model’s release.”” Mama _ replied. 
“Some day my daughter will be famous 
and those pictures will sell for a lot 


of money. | want halt or | wont sign 
a release.” 

‘The impulse was to... 
imagine, But tor the sake ot the vir, 


well, you can 


who is really a beautitul and talented 
child, our friend was very patient and 
explained certain tacts to the mama. 


Cutie-pies in the chorus ot night-club 
thorough scanning by 
motion picture talent New 
York. We know received 
Hollywood stock contracts this summer. 
We them not. their 
tortune. 
At the 
talent scouts are overlooking some excel! 
lent star and starlet material among ou) 


shows 


scouts In 
tour who 


begrudge 


same time believe the 


younger dancers who have more formal 


dance training and background. We 
presume the ballerinas, prima and asso 
luta, have already been “seen” by the 


scouts but we would like to recommend 
five ot the 
the most photogenic and have every- 
thing the movies should want: beauty, 
personal charm, good figure, stage pre- 
sence, and in many cases, some dramatic 
training. Our nominees: 


1. Kathryn Lee, Ballet Russe High 


younger dancers who are 


lights. 

2. Marjorie Tallchiet, Ballet The 
atre. 

3. Katia Geleznova, late ot Ballet 


International. 
4. Beatrice Kraft, Cate Society Up 
rown. 
Marjorie 
Moon. 


Belle. Dark of th 
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The Angle Step~ 


A simple breakdown and analysis 


Ballroom Dancing 
of the rhythmic unit in a foxtret 


Instruction, News and Comments | 


by ALBERT and JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


UPPOSE YOU COULD TAKE a tracing 

of the step patterns made by a 

dancing couple’s feet. Whether 
those dancers were foxtrotting in a 
smart night club, in a dance hall, or in 
a juke joint, any place at all in the 
United States, the tracings would all be 
similar. You would see an interesting 
geometric design composed of walking 
steps, and a persistently recurring rhyth- 
mic unit that can best be described as 
an Angle step. ‘This step, in its essence, 
could be compared to the old two-step, 
in modern dress. If this tracing had 
been made thirty years ago, it would 
still have been the same, because for 
the past three decades, these two simple 
step rhythms have been the basis of 
countless practical and amusing foxtrot 
variations. 

For our first venture in this 
department we are demonstrating the 
foxtrot reduced to its least common 
denominator, to help promote more 
understanding of ballroom dancing 
among the general public. Despite the 
fact that ballroom dancing enjoys 
tremendous popularity, there are. still 
far too many who are unaware of 
the good times and good health to be 
had from even the minimum require- 
ments of dance steps and torm. 

‘This, however, is hardly strange, for 
certainly the sprawling, lusty infant art 
form that is modern social dancing has 
so tar enjoyed a chaotic career. Because 
of its universal appeal. and indulgence, 
it is difhcult to realize that ballroom 
dancing as we. know it is now only 
about thirty-five years old. Although 
the social dance has a_ recognized his- 
tory of hundreds of years, our modern 
style; with its compact position and 
spontaneous steps, did not take torm 
until the early years of this century. 
Prior to 1910 the social dance had as 
its basis a moditied ballet technique. 
Dancing was done with feet turned out, 
partners danced in most cases almost at 
-arm’s length and the steps of the dif- 
ferent dances followed a predetermined 
sequence. The technique of teaching 
was concerned with cuts, slides and 


new 
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points. Leading and following was not 
difhcult—each partner knew the pattern 
of steps, and danced them in the proper 
order. 

About the beginning of this century 
there was an extraordinary change in 
many of our social customs. Victorian 
taboos evanes@ed as women bobbed their 
hair and discarded the beach costume of 
corseted bathing’ suit and 
Into limbo went the pointed toe and 


stockings. 


pretty posturing, the set sequences of 
the old social dances. dance has 


always sensitively mirrored the vagaries 
of history. It was natural that a gen- 
eration that was clamoring for treer, 
newer experiences should abandon arti- 
fice and acclaim the new, easy, 
chalant way of dancing. 

What gave the old dance tradition 
its death blow was ‘the sudden, over- 
whelming popularity of an,amazing new 
stvle of music called “Ragtime”. It 
was gay and provocative and it. en- 
yendered a way of moving that was 
utterly different. Couples danced to it 
in a more compact position. “They ad- 
libbed to the music and found the whole 
thing completely delighttul. The new 
ballroom dancing grew spread 
lushly. Almost overnight infinitely) 
greater, numbers of people than had ever 
danced betore tound themselves caught 
in the maelstrom of this tabulous dance 


non- 


revolution. 

A host of dances with bizarre names 
followed tast—one on the heels of the 
other. “The Turkey Trot, “The 
Bunny Hug", “The Grizzly Bear”, 
rapidly succeeded one another  betore 
the fundamentally sound body and step 
rhythm of the foxtrot was evolved as 
best adapted to the particular four-four 
tempo of the new music. 

‘Today, after thirty-five vears of the 
new style of social dancing, four or pos- 
sibly five dances have stood the test of 
time, and torm what may be called a 
permanent repertory. ‘These are the 
foxtrot, born in the roots of our own 
country; the waltz, the only dance that 
survived the “Ragtime Revolution”: 


(continued on page 49) 


The Angle Step. ‘The very essence of 
modern dancing is free, flowing, con- 
tinuous movement, presumably among 
many other couples. Good dancing 
necessitates skillful = steering, quick 
changes ot pace and direction. ‘This ts 
possible only when the step rhythms can 
be so easily and thoroughly learned as 
to become automatic in their execution, 
and when the rhythms in themselves 
permit a natural tie-in with other steps. 

Out of this general concept the tox- 
trot came into being some thirty years 
avo. Originally a combination of walk- 
ing steps and the old fashioned two- 
step, the new vogue of closed position, 


ad-lib dancing almost immediately 
changed the style of the two-step. 


enough so, to eliminate the term “two- 
step” trom our modern foxtrot vocabu- 
lary. However, although this step is in 
constant use, it has never acquired par- 
ticular distinct and 
separate rhythmic unit, nor has it been 


recognition as a 


given any generally accepted name. 


Kor more better toxtrotting, 
clarification of this” basic step would 


seem to be the first and most important 
move. Lo this end, the name ‘Angle 
Step’ has been suggested trom the study 
of actual dancing and the resulting foot 
patterns. Simply defined, the Angl. 
Step is a Side Close movement, follow- 
ed. by a Forward, Backward or Turning 
movement on the third step. Its dance 
rhythm is quick, quick, slow. Complete 
transference of weight should occur as 
the foot. takes each new position. 

kor interesting dancing, learn to 
tie in one or two Walking Steps be- 
tween one or two Angle rhythms, al- 
though several Angle tre- 
quently enchained in circling patterns. 

Study first the important ways the 
Angle Step can be used. Observe the 
direction of the foot prints. <As_ the 
weight is changed with each step the 
body should face in the direction the 
foot points. 

Lady's Part—The lesson page applies 
equally to the lady as to her partner, 
inasmuch as these basic movements are 
interchangeable. ‘he large travel pat- 
tern shows the man’s steps. ‘Vhe lady's 


Steps are 


steps are counterpart. 


DANCE 


~ and How to Use It 


RIGHT 


LEFT 
FORWARD 3) 


FORWARD 


RIGHT 
BACKWARD 


LEFT 


2) 


BACKWARD 


(See Foxtrot Pattern on Next Page!) 


The standard Foxtrot tempo iw tour beats to the measure, with accent 


on beats One and Three. 


Dance Steps are spoken of as S (Slow) or Q (Qutck). The S Steps 
use tavo beats, the Q Steps use one beat each 
R means Riaght—L means Lett 
THE FOUR WAY RIGHT ANGLE 
|. L toot moves Sideways—R_ toot closes to L () (). 


lL. toot glides Forward— 


2. Side Close to the LL.—glidiny Backward with LL toot 
3X4. Side Close to R—Q Q—movine Forward or Back 


ward to tinish—S., 


Fur heginners’ practice, use R Angles 1 and 4— 


2 and 3 in combjnation. For actual dancing these 


R Angle 
with the 


four Steps are generally used separately 


fa combine Halk and other l artations. 


-“ QUARTER TURN 
LEFT TURN 


\ 
\ 
THE QUARTER TURN LEFT TURN 
(A sequence of four Angle Steps} 

1. Move L—Side Close—Q Q. On third step. 5, the L 
heel turns in as you make a Forward Quarter turn to 
face the West Wall. 

f 2. Side Close to R—Q Q. ‘Turn toe in as toot moves 


Backward on the third step—S. Your back is now to 


the North Wall. 


3. Side Close to L—Q Q—turning to face East Wall on 
third step—S. (repeats No. 1). 
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Quarter Turn (Cont'd) 


+. Side Close to Q—R > toot Back- 
wards and turning to. starting position 
(repeats No, 2). 

Kor Quarter Turns to R, start Side Close 


Forward to R, moving counter clockwise to 
complete the square. 

Note slightly angled position of feet on the 
Side Close—tor smooth execution, 

The encircled steps shows the single Quarte: 
‘Turn 
singly or 


Angle Step units, which can be used 


linked tovether. as desired. 


RIGHT HALF TURN 


Side Close to R,. angling the teet slightly, as 
indicated—Q Q. (1) With the 
lL. foot in the closed position, a Forward body 
twist to the R will permit moving the R toot 
(2) Halt 


weight on 


to new position, completing the 


‘Turn—S. 
Side Close again angling the feet 
slightly, © Q. (3) With the 
weight now on R= foot in closed position, a 
Backward bod) to the R will 


moving the L position, 


to 


as indicated 


permit 


(+) 


twist 
foot to its new 


Halt ‘urn. 


(5) & (6) No. 3 repeats the first part ot the 
Half ‘Turn, which can be continued at will. 
The Half ‘Turn Angle Steps, 
frequently used singly or doubly in 
combination with the Walk, other Angle 
Step units. or Variations not described here. 


completing another 


however, are 


More 


\f 
| 
| 
| 
27 


BASIC 


This floor pattern illustrates a non-r 


| 
|. | 
12 f. 10 hc 
/ 
13 \ 
f 
; 
3 Foxtrot—as danced in smart hotels orjdar 
since 1915. It is meant to show minimum 
: 16 ments only. This particular sequence, using 
Walk and Angle Step, was danced by a/bec 
j actual ad-lib style. | 
20 
26 
22 
24 
28 DANCE 
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nimum require- 
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The basic Foxt 
rhythmic units — 


the preceding pag 


cate a Slow, two-l 


Steps are used be 


Generally speakin 
rection, L O D, 


enjoyment for all, 


wise around. the r 


foot prints. the q 
Left foot stéps a 


++ 


+ 


Whee sta 
the temp 
hip rhyt 
(Jur tirst 
lhe ROA 
th 
The 
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L UL alk 
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Nhe 


lhe OW 


movement 
Picante 
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this comb 
Turn on 
littl 
placement 
51) shoul 


scourling 


In detail 
Sa plate 
mit a Ou 
foot conte 
repetition 
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T 
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48 
3) 
28 46 
29 38 = 
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The basic Foxtrot pattern on this page uses only two 
rhythmic units — the Walk and the Angle Step shown on 
the preceding page. The term ‘Walk’ is used here to indi- 
cate a Slow, two-beat gliding Step. One or more Walking 
Steps are used between Angle Steps for variation in rhythm. 


Generally speaking, dancers should follow the Line of Di- 
rection, L O D, which means that to insure greater dance 
enjoyment for all, the couples should move counter clock- 
wise around the room. The Slow Steps are shown by large 
foot prints, the Quick movements by the smaller figures. 
Left foot steps are shown in black, right foot in white. 


THE TRAVEL PATTERN 


|- 3 We start off with a few Walking Steps to sense 
the tempo of the music and to adjust our partner- 


ship rhythm. 
4+- 5 Our first Angle Step to the R. 
6 An intervening Walking Step. 
7/- & The R Angle repeated. 
A Walking Step. 
10-11 Whe Forward Quarter Turn to R. 


12-13 R Angle Step, finishing with Back Step on L foot. 


1+ | Backward walk step with left body twist. 
15-16 cdnother R Angle Step. 
17 1 Walking Step. 


IS-19 dnoth r L Backward R Angle Step. 
Repetition of 14 to 19. 


The sideways progressive movement contained in 
Nos. 12-23 has been called the most practical Se 
quence of modern day Foxtrot. 


24-21 The R Half Turn—see preceding page. 


29-31 dygain the Forward R Angle, followed by a Watk- 


ing Step. 


32-39 The L Quarter Turns, making a complete circling 
movement, 


40-41 Two intervening Walks. 
2-43 Forward R Quarter Turn. 


44-52 Wore advanced, but not diffieu!t. The crux of 
this combination Half Turn is the Quarter Pivot 
Turn on the Slow third step of the Angle Step. 
1 little experimentation with foot and weight 
placement on the ball of the L foot (Nos. 45, 48, 
51) should give easy facility for this interesting 
swirling rhythm. See picture on flap. 


44-46 In detail—start with L Backward Quarter Turn. 
So place weight on L foot (third step) as to per- 
mit a Quarter Pivot Turn towards L O D. R 
foot continues—S—on L O D., preparatory for 
repetition +7 - 49 and 50 - 52. 
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A Few Helpful Hints 


Demonstrated by Mr. & Mrs. BUTLER 


WRONG—Do not turn out toes or 
straddle your line of direction. 
(Photos by Walter E. Owen) 


RIGHT—Feet should follow toe to toe. 
Legs and feet should brush past each 
other in all forward or backward steps. 


ALIGNMENT TEST—Weight of body 
should be over metatarsal arches of 
the feet. To test balance and align- 
ment, the holding position should be 
maintained while partners raise and 
lower weight slowly from the balls of 
the feet. 


SIDE STEP—Be sure that ball of mov- 
ing foot points toward partner and 
comes to its resting position directly 
under the weight of the body. 


See travel pattern nos. 45, 48 51. 
Weight is shown resting on left foot 
preliminary to body twist and pivot 
to the right. 


> 
> 
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BUTLER 


t should brush past each 
prward or backward steps. 


pattern nos. 45, 48 51. 
jown resting on left foot 
© body twist and pivot 


should follow toe to toe. 


Harvest Moon Ball 


1935, rHe Daily News started all 

its departments rolling to get the 

public interested in the dance, the 
vood, all-around social dancing you and 
| do every day (or night.) The result 
of such concentrated publicity was the 
first of the now nationally famous Har- 
vest Moon Balls. “he dance competi- 
tions were open then, as now, to all 
amateur couples who preliminary 
dance tests under judgment of the prac: 
ticed eves of dance teachers. 

The first Harvest Moon Ball) was 
held on the Mall in Central Park, and 
admission was tree.. Needless to. say, 
the crowds were sensationally large .. . 
all of New York and vicinity was jam- 
med into Central Park, to watch dan- 
cers in the toxtrot, the tango, the 
waltz and jitterbug jive. The Daily 
News was torced .to close all contests 
tor a week, and made ready to move 
into Madison Square Garden, where 
it could accommodate the crowds and 
show off to better advantage the con- 
testants. ‘Tickets were sold the 
Ball has been a sell-out ever since. Pro- 
ceeds have always gone to some bene- 
fit tund. In the first vears, donations 
were made to the children’s camp 
tunds, like so many of the Nezys-spon- 
Proceeds during the war 
vears have gone to the USO, the 
Father Dufty Canteen in) New York, 


sored events. 


30 


in the contest: 1935) saw 


-at all times.” 


and this year the American Red Cross 
will benefit from the funds. 


The dance contests, being strictly 
amateur, eliminate exhibition teams. 
This is straight dancing, good social 
dancing without acrobatics or adagio 


“lifts.” Professional couples are barred, 
as are former winners and holders ot 
dance championship titles. The Har- 
vest Moon Ball selects the best amateur 
couple of ballroom dancing in Greater 
New York. Judges place emphasis 
on appearance, grace, poise and rhythm 
in all dances, which include toxtrot, 
tango, Viennese waltz, and jitterbug 
jive. Uhrough the years, various dance 
have been included 
the Lindy 


torms or “‘crazes 


Hop, and successive years presented in 
contest the Shay, the Conga and_re- 
cently, the Rumba. The contestants are 
judged on the Olympic points system, 
under tour headings: 1) posture and 
appearance, 2) tempo and rhythm, 3) 
proper execution of step, +) variety. 
Originality counts in the jitterbug jive, 
but contestants are warned that only 
in the jitterbug jive will a free. style 
be allowed. In the other dances, “both 
members of a team must be on the floor 
Another caution found 
rumba: 


in the rules applies to the 


“Shimmy stunts and trick novelties are 


Back in 1935, this was good jitterbugging! 
Contestants of the first Harvest Moon Ball. 


barred . . . simple routines performed 
with grace will win.” 

This vear, the 11th annual Harvest 
Moon Ball also marks the fourth vear 
for the armed forces division of the 
competition. men their 
partners are eligible for this part ot 
the contest. and their groups are run 
oft separately from the civilian teams. 
The one dance that places civilian and 
serviceman in competition with each 
other is the jitterbug jive, and what 
dancing that is! 

At Madison Square Garden on 
September 5 you will see four dance 
teams, selected from preliminary con- 
tests, compete against each other for 
first place in tango, in waltz, in  fox- 
trot, in rumba, and in jitterbug. The 
prize-winning couples from each of 
these events compete for the title of 
best all-around dancers. This event. is 
tun to watch. The orchestra changes 
tempo of music every two minutes and 
the couples must swing into. step, 
whether it be waltz or tango, foxtrot 
or rumba. Couples are judged on theii 
ability to change smoothly from one 
rhythm to another. 

Music each year is supplied by a top 
name band. So far, the amateur dan- 
cers have had at their services the music 
of Artie Shaw, Charlie Spivak, Wood, 
Herman and Cab Calloway among 
others. specialty act, usually pre- 
sided over by some guest celebrity. 
places the half-way mark between the 


Service 


finals and the all-around division. while ° 


the judges are scoring on the winners 
of the dance groups. 

Join the testivities in the selection 
ot the best amateur ballroom dance’s 
in the Greater New York Area, at +. 
(jarden on September 5th! 


The HARVEST MOGN 
BALL will be reviewed in 
full in the October issue by 
ALBERT and JOSEPHINE 
BUTLER, editors of the 
ballroom department and 
one time judges of the 
dance competition. Win- 
ners of the Ball will be 
announced, and their pic- 
tures published. Watch for 
it! 
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Robert Lawrence 
writes from Italy 
by F. A. COLEMAN 


EWs from. Robert Lawrence, in 
Italy, will be welcome to many 
who were well acquainted with 

his writing in the New. York Herald 

Tribune, and the special books on bal- 

let which hawe come from his pen. He 

inaugurated \the intermission Quiz 
broadcasts trom the Metropolitan 

Opera, and had conducting 

career in America prior to entering the 

U. S. army. ,His appearances included 

and ballet, particularly tor 
and Swan Lake of Ballet 


begun a 


opera 
ko 
‘Theatre. 

In the army, Robert Lawrence has 
distinguished with a notable 
series of orchestral [taly 
which he organized and conducted tor 
He has been invited to be 
vuest conductor with the San Carlo 
Opera in Naples and with the Royal 
Opera in Rome where he directed per- 


himselt 
concerts 


service men. 


formances of Puccini's Tosca. 

Robert Lawrence's debut in the army 
took place in the summer: ot 1943. At 
the beginning of the next year, he ar- 
rived in Italy, from which his corre- 
spondence of the period reads as tol- 
lows:—"‘Just now am somewhere in 
Italy, in a small town which possesses 


many flies, beggars, churches, and an 
opera house. My duties lie in Special 


Services, taking care of whatever must- 
cal events might arise and also helping 
department, 
library. 


to run the educational 
which 
| am starting to give music appreciation 
Italian 
lessons, and also assist in the mechanti- 


includes well-stocked 


classes to. the soldiers, weekly 
cal running of the library.” 


It was not long betore Robert Law- 
rence began to conduct in operatic and 


symphonic music; “On the first night . 


ot Tosca | was seized with a devil ot 
servousness, having prepared this difh- 
cult opera in three days and two nights. 
Lvervthing was technically perfect the 
next night though, and when we came 


out betore the curtain at the end, the 


KS 


Us 


Corporal Robert Lawrence, former assistant music critic and dance c-itic for the New York 


Herald-Tribune and now in Special Services, 
hard- 
cheered. 


audience composed entirely of 
boiled 


| was able to make a trip to Naples, 


soldiers, stood up and 
where the San Carlo Opera House has 


beautitul auditorium | have 


Six tiers ot boxes. the whole 


the most 
NOCH. 
theater done in a brilliant shade of red, 
brightly lighted by well shaped can- 
delabra, and on the ceiling there is a 
fresco of Michelangelo, brought down 
the north when the theater was 


There is a noble orchestra pit 


trom 
built. 
and proscenium—|! heard excellent per- 
formances here.” 


The terrific pace tollowed by ou 
hero took its toll however, for last 
spring he wrote: “For a while last 
winter | had to conduct a full sym- 


phony concert week with only 


six hours of rehearsal, and a complete 


every 


new program each time, in addition to 
taking care of the finances, publicity, 
notes, and transportation of 
instruments, The result was a stay in 
the hospital. “he orchestra is that ot 
the San Carlo, but better, as it is a 
composite ensemble and | have selected 


only the best of the strings. We have 


program 


Recent letters from dance critic with the army 
in Italy show plenty of dance interest there 
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U.S.A., conducts at the Italian Opera House. 


done some wondertul programs, in- 
cluding concertos with Jascha Hleitetz 
as soloist.” 

ln Rome during 


Robert 


this summer, the 
Lawrence conducted 
achieved great success. While teaching 
at the Army Music School, he 
yuest appearances with” the 
ot the St. Ceetha Academy at the 
Adriano Theatre (the Hall 
of Rome.) 

Baller in ltaly has, in company with 


concerts 


made 


(>! chest rit 


Carnesie 


ssinphonic activity, taken back seat 
to the but 


all three tields continues none the less. 


opera, important work im 
despite certain reports which have been 


bandied about. Lhe leading tivure in 
Italy connected to the ballet is the dan 


Aurel MI. Miilloss. 


A Hunvarian. Milloss has an extensive 


cer-choreographe 


and varied backvround. with central 


Furopean influences and teachers such 
Wiegmann and 


as Laban in Hambury. 


Cjsovsky in) Berlin. He has been in 
Italy six vears, since taking the post 
at the Leatre Reale in trom 


Boris Romanott. Niilloss vained success 


and created some thirty new works in 
that period, and staged productions at 
In the 


past season sixteen ballet programs were 


La Seala in Milan on occasion. 


(continued on page 34) 
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Hilde Holger, Vienna-born 
and trained, writes about her 
school problems in Bombay. 


AM A VERY appreciative subscriber 

of your magazine and was interested 

to read a letter in one of your issues 
about me. I had the pleasure in meet- 
ing the American dancer, Sgt. Jesse 
Seaman, in Bombay and I would like 
to refer to the letter he sent to Miss 
Ruth Page and which was published 
in your magazine. 

I suppose that my western colleagues 
would like to know a little more about 
western dance in a country like India. 


You will excuse my writing first 
some lines of introduction about 
Viennese dance including myself. | 


am Hilde Holger, a follower of the 
central European Viennese school, for- 
merly a pupil of Gertrude Bodenwieser, 
the great teacher and choreographer 
of the Viennese States Academy. We 
Viennese dancers differ very much 
from all the German dancers. Our 
landscape and temperament never ab- 
sorbed the Prussian military style of 
Mary Wigman. The pre-Hitler 
Austria gave scope to many gifted 
dancers and it was the typical Viennese 
atmosphere which gave all of us the 
stamp and the background of Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert and Strauss. 

It was not without reason that the 
Viennese Waltz became world famous 
as Grethe Wiesenthal raised it from a 
common society dance of the time of 
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Dance Teacher in India 


the Biedermeyer to a great work of 
art. She herself came from the ballet 
of the Imperial Opera, but her free 
natural style was difterent from the 
conventional ballet. 

Vienna was a center tor art till 
Hitler and his teutonic hordes changed 
the views on culture. My tate 
sad and many of us had to leave the 
country and to. start a new life. 
Bodenwieser went to Australia, Ger- 
to Palestine, Fred Berk 
to U. S. A., Lilian Harmel to Eng- 
land, and my stars brought me_ to 
India in 1939 just before the outbreak 
ot the war. For a western artist, India 
was always a country of great attrac- 
tion. Many of us have admired Indian 
sculpture, the temple dancers, the 
wonderful frescoes of Ajanta (difterent 
hand gestures alone must inspire ever\ 
dancer) and first of all the admir- 
ation of the Indian dance, the high 
class stvle which is performed by Uday 
Shankar, Menaka and Ram Gopal. 

But the dreams of an artist difter 
very often from reality’ India, the 
country of such great tradition, with 
400 million inhabitants of countless 
caste differences and at least 300 dif- 
ferent dialects, is not ART-MINDED 
at all. A nation where to my greatest 
regret, artists still have to fight for 
their recognition in spite ot their great 
reputation abroad, has naturally no 
interest for western: art and is 
judiced against western ballet. 

In a period of 20 years only two 
great dancers came to India from the 
west, Anna Pavlova and Ruth St. 
Denis, but the younger generation has 
seen nothing. From time to time some 
third class cabaret were seen 
at one of the picture houses. India 
was completely untouched by western 
ballet and its development for the last 
20 years. Names like  Diaghileft. 
Massine or Jooss are unknown. The 
auspices were not at all grand for me 
and penniless as I was, I was told bv 
the Europeans here that there is no 
place for art. 

Between prejudice, ignorance and 
complete lack of background for 
western art, I had to start my work. 
Under great difficulties, I gave some 


Was 


pre- 


shows 


pertormances first. I danced at 
the summer palace of the Nawab of 


solo 


Bhopal in a_ beautiful garden under 
old - trees, lit up with a_ thousand 
candles. I was fascinated to see the 
ladies in purdah in their Punjabi 


costumes reminding one of the women 
in Thousand and One Nights, who 
were permitted to see the show behind 
curtains only. (Orthodox Moslem and 
Hindu ladies are not allowed to appear 
in public, they are kept in  purdah.) 
Hyderabad, a very modern state, built 
a special stage for me in Sir Akbar 
Hyderi’'s palace and_ the beautiful 
princess of Hyderabad was also present. 
[India has professional theater 
manager and the dancer or choreogra- 
pher has to manage. everything alone. 
The picture houses supply only an 
empty Background, curtains, 
lights, piano etc. have to be carried 
by the dancer. It sounds ridiculous 
that the artist has to bring his own 
piano along. At Bhopal the piano had 
to be brought from a distance of 70 
miles and was in such bad condition 
that my pianist was desperate. 

As I became better known, I opened 
my studio in Bombay and in the begin- 
ning many persons came for the sake 
of curiosity only, to see a_ professional 
dancer. The word “professional” had, 
till the last years, the same meaning 


stage. 


as “prostitution” and dancers here felt 
ashamed to be called professional. 
performances therefore, if 
eastern or western, with a few excep- 
tions, are dilettantic and only done for 
the purpose of charity. 

In my school advertisements 1 was 
advised to add the words “For ladies 
only”, so as to be taken seriously in 
my profession. From all Indian com- 
munities, the Parsees were the first to 
patronize my school; they adapt them- 
selves quickly to western art, music, 
drama and dancing. Very tew Hindus 
are in my school, as their education 
is not so westernized. Moslems are 
not allowed to have anything to do 
with dancing or music: the Koran 
forbids it. To show one part of the 
hody uncovered will take still more 
vears. I try to approach these sheltered 
girls and women, by demonstrating the 
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value of a trained and healthy body. 
| also teach in a big Indian school, 
but there are still great difficulties in 
overcoming prejudice. It is an interest- 
ing experiment for me to work with 
different nationalities and castes. The 
most gifted pupils are found among 
the Parsees, Anglo-Indians and Chinese. 
The Anglo-Indians have stage tempera- 
ment, which is rare under the merei- 
Indian and the Chinese are 
the most artistic; but tor energy and 
endurance the British pupils 
first. | trained several pupils for the 
and the team-work between all 
nationalities and castes was surprising. 
[t is not easy tor a Chinese girl to inter- 
pret Mozart or tor a Parsee girl to 
interpret Mloussorgsky because they 
lack western culture and background. 


less sun, 


come 


stage 


Atter some hard and energetic work, 
Bombay is now more interested in 
There are two more 
Bombay; one is conducted 
by two Czechoslovakian dancers, Han- 
ova Sisters, the other by a Hungarian 
lady. Work in India is not easy; the 
climate restricts vigorous work and 
in spite of two fans in my studio and 
on the stage, a dancer has to perspire 
a lot. 

But atter all great struggling it 
makes one a little happy to see that 
protessional 


dance. 
schools in 


western 


dancer can overcome 
the hardships of climate and prejudice 
and that the seeds for western dance 
are sown in India. 


Around the Studios 


The nation’s: dancing teachers have 
taken advantage ot state conferences 
and normal the dance as- 
sociations, tor imstruction. in the newest 
steps and methods of teaching. 

In New York City, the DANcE Epu- 
CATORS of AMERICA opened to full 
classes each day of their teachers’ train- 
ing school in| July. The DANcING 
\IASTERS of AMERICA held a week of 
vallroom dancing August 6 to 13th. 
The Cuicaco Association of DANe- 
ING MAsters played host to many of 
the countr\ s teachers during their nor- 
mal school trom August 6 to 18. The 
FLORIDA -\ssoctarion, Club No. 2 of 
the DMA, begins its conference in 


schools ot 


September. The Boston AssociATION 
OF Dancr TeAcHers will hold their 
annual normal school at the Hotel 


Bradford the week ot September 11. 
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Jackson, high-jumpin' miss of Orlando, Florida, is to be featured in a dance pro- 


gram during the September meeting of the Floride Chapter, DMA, C. L. Ebsen, president. 


WaLsH ot Lowa City, 
little booklet for 
dancing, remund- 
them otf correct dance pose, Car- 
riage, position, and step formations. 
‘The booklet describes, simply, the tox- 
trot, waltz, rumba and Lindy Hop. 

Jack STANLY will join the faculty 
of the Florida DMA _ conterence Sep- 
tember 8 and 9. 

Giapys Hicur ot Chicago is oftering 
a scholarship in dance to a_ returned 
G.l. whose study was interrupted by 
overseas service. Instruction will be in 


HARRIET 
lowa, has compiled a 
her pupils of social 


ir 


classic ballet, modern exhibition 
work with partners. 
At Camp Shelby, Miss., teacher 


HeLtexn McLeop ot the Hype SCHOOL 
or DANCE is serving as instructor for 
the servicemen in social dancing. Class 
sessions for 60 to 70 men are held twice 
weekly, in two-hour sessions, with 
music by the battalion band. This is a 
part of the instruction and entertain- 
ment supplied by the Hyde School tor 
the camp since 1941. 

August 6 saw a pertormance given 


hy advanced students for the enrolked 


GLapys Hicirs normal 
Nliss Hight’s scheduled 
routines tor the course are presented 


teachers ot 
school course. 
classwork begins, in 
stvle. Among the teachers attendiny 
the Chicago were SUE YAR- 
BROUGH ot Alabama, Joyce BLUM ot 
Illinois, Caron of 
Lintian Repack of Chicago, 
Lee of Virginia, Berry Boorne of 
Nebraska, SHIRLEY CRONK of Wis- 
SHIRLEY HANG of Maryland, 
CAROLYN Muippieron of South Car- 
olina, Marte of Ohio, MaAr- 
rHA Sims of Oklahoma 
and MarGuritre SpeAs and ANN 
Rorn of Ohio, Mitprep SHAFFER ot 


betore program 


course 


Indiana. 


consin, 


Detroit and RicHaArp ERRINGTON ot 
Ontario. Miss Hight brought two 


faculty teachers to New York the last 
two weeks of August to conduct he: 
Normal Course here. 


One of the last school recitals of 
the vear was Erie SCHULTZ'S 
Kiddies in Bunnyland. ‘Yhe numbers 


for the littlest children were par- 


ticularly cood, 
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Lawrence in Italy 


(continued from page 31) 


presented Rome, Geppelia, 
The Prodigal Son, Don Juan, Boutique 
Fantasque, Prince Igor and Petrouchka. 

Robert Lawrence managed to attend 
some of these performances and took 
a keen interest, as.usual, in ballet at- 
fairs. although he has been out of touch 
with such activities for some time. 
Although there is) considerable ballet 
activity in the opera, autonomous groups 
outside of the Royal Opera in’ Rome 
and La Seala in Milan are rare. A tew 
visiting companies such as the Fox- 
hole Ballet tour under the AUSpICeSs ot 
the USQO, and condensed musical revues 
aftord civilians occasional glimpses oft 
ballet. 
prove, companies such as the Sadler's 
Wells and International Ballet of Lon- 
don, and the Royal Danish Ballet will 
tour in Europe. It is also likely that 
Massine will bring a small ensemble 


As transportation facilities im- 


over in the near future. 

Milloss has emerged as the dominat- 
ing figure with important. works re- 
cently produced*in Rome: the Bolero 
of Ravel, Caprice to suites of Stravin- 
The Seasons derived trom 
Verdi's opera The lespers, 


Afternoon of ad laun, Debussy, Nos- 


Sicilian 


talgia Romantica, trom Busoni, Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 2,) Follta 
Viennesa on music of Johann Strauss, 
and La Giara with music specially com- 
posed by Casella for a one-act play by 
Pirandello. New works added to the 
repertoire ot the Royal Opera House 
Rome with Miilloss choreography 
include Richard Strauss’ Sa/omé, Fino’s 
Persefore, Respight’s Git Ucelli, Beetho- 
ven’s Prometheus and the J olti La Lan- 
terna ot Carabella. At La Scala, Miulloss 
created Amphion to music by Honegger, 
Visione of Chopin, and The lM onder- 
ful Mandarin, which something 
of Aan all-Hungarnian production with 
music by Bartok and the libretto by 
Langyvel, author of the popular 
beok Siberia. Mlilloss has had dis- 
tinguished collaboration throughout: his 
last six vears in Italy and has weather- 
ed successtully the political. ebb and 
flow, promising to become a personality 
of great importance to the dance world. 

Let us conclude our notes on Italian 
activities with another passage from 
Robert Lawrence's letters, in which he 
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mentions the important figures of cur- 
rent activity there. 

“The Royal Opera in Rome goes in 
very much tor ballet. It has a dis- 
tinguished choreographer, the Hungar- 
ian Aurel MI. Milloss, who also dances 
character parts, a@ da Massine. The 
prima ballerina, Attilia Radice, has 
fine talent, and the corps is good. ‘The 
recent production of the Berlioz Dam- 
nation of including elaborate 
ballets, was a mechanical triumph, even 
though to my way of thinking this ora- 
torio never has been nor will be a 
stave piece.” 

The problem Italy, as most 
countries, is) primarily one 
of nutrition and economics, tor art has 
had to hurdle many of the gravest difh- 
culties just to keep alive. State insti- 
tutions have been maintained only at 
sacrifices to all, and private companies 
have virtually ceased to exist. 

We are gratetul for Robert Law- 
rences remarks and look torward— to 
the day when he will return to Amer- 
ica with his enriched experience. 


Canadian Notes 


Largest Crowd In Canadian Musical 
History At Strauss Concert. ‘Tatiana 
Lipkovska, former soloist of de Basil's 
Ballet Russe, made her debut as a 
choreographer during an evening of 
Viennese music presented by her hus- 
band, impresario Nicolas Koudriavtzett, 
head of Canadian Concerts and Artists. 

‘The event was history-making in 
attendance figures: over sixteen thou- 
sand sold out the Molson Stadium in 
Montreal with hundreds turned away. 
Advance sale was) brisk, and ideal 
weather tor the evening did the. rest. 

That the concert was artistically 
weak was certainly not) due the 
canny Air. Koudriavtzett. He can 
hardly be blamed tor the tact that 
soprano Miliza Korjus @ sang 
in Salvation Army style and the con- 
ductor, Osear Straus himself, proved 


soloist 


to be unbending. enthusiasm or 
cohesion among the participants could 
be detected, and much of the program 
included music by the wrong Straus. 

The only danseur of the program, 
Kernand Nault, distinguished himself 
by drawing othe first, and last, bursts 
ot spontaneous applause of the even- 


A junior and mimiature corps de 
ballet came through very well under 
the circumstances, and ‘the choreography 
charming in 
mood. 


as a whole was 
good taste, strict: classical 
With a décor of palms and the blue 
ot the heavens as a_ backdrop, the 
dancers made a fresh and pleasant im- 
pression in their full tulle dresses ot 
azure blue. ‘he ensemble: Madeleine 
Provost, Gloria Valentine, Gypsy ‘Tra- 
venza,  Lyette Pomminville, Jerry 
MacKinnon, and Lorraine Gingras. 
‘Tatiana Lipkovska’ lett the de 
Basil group ai scant three years ago 
to accompany her husband to Canada. 
Montreal 


concert was her. first sustained ettort 


Her choreography tor the 


in this medium, previous activity ‘con 
sisting of dances to Wolf-Ferarri’s 
opera, The Jewels of the Madonna, 
for the Monte Carlo Opera, and iso 
lated mumbers recital while in’ the 
ULS.S.R. She can be said to have 
studied in St. Petersburg, begun hei 
career Petrograd, and graduated 
from Leningrad! A tellow student with 
Danilova, Mme. Lipkovska 
tradition and it is a pleasure to watch 
her at work, with her characteristic 


bears a 


capacity for arduous practice and pre- 
conceived standards of the results 


desi red, 


Krassovska and Orloff in Montreal. 
The fourth and final Concert) Under 
the Stars, at Montreal's Molson Stadi- 
um. featured Nathalie Krassovska and 
Nicolas Orloff with the Montreal Phil- 
harmonic under the conducting baton 
of fifteen-year-old Lorin) Maazel. As 
the program was all- Pschaikowsk, 
one, the incidental dances came trom 
the Nutcracker and Swan Lake music. 
Choreography by Boris Romanoft  fol- 
lowed traditional lines the ‘Trepak 
and Chinese dances, although a dance 
from the first act of Swan Lake could 
be classed as a novelty. The two 
dancers did well and were ac- 
claimed by a crowd ot over ten 


thousand. 


Parisian Scene. Serve Litar, Russian 
born dancer over) whom controverss 
has raved as to his activities during 
the occupation ot France, is now 
officially reported as being hiding. 
He had appeared at a number of tune 
tions as a spectator, particularly at the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet of London during 
their season in Paris. Vhe Paris Civic 
Court has indicated that should Lifar be 
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found, he will be expelled from 


france and the French empire. 

Out With The Old. Jacques Rouché, 
deposed manager ot the Paris Opera, 
musical director, Samuel 
acquitted ot 


and his 
Roussea, were 
ration charges, chiefly on the grounds 
that the 82-vear-old Rouche had been 
guided by the fact that retusals to 
German works and 
certain concessions during the occupa- 
tion would have meant the collapse of 
the Opera and unemployment for the 
large staff. Rouche, a millionaire from 
his pertume business, spent much of 
vears to 


collabo- 


produce grant 


his own money over many 
maintain the reputation of the Paris 
Opera. 


Tallchiefs 


(continued from page 14) 


danced in local productions of light 
opera, staged by Aida Broadbent. 
Madame Nijinska was their next 
teacher; Maria made her solo debut 
at fifteen in a performance of Mime. 
Nijinska’s Chopin Concerto at a Holly- 
wood Bowl summer Mrs. 
Tallchief insisted that the girls finish 
high school before taking up protes- 
sional careers, but all during the school 
vears they continued to take part in 
the operetta productions. Upon gradua- 
tion in 1942, Maria joined the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, and the two 
virls started their separate careers. 
Maria’s first opportunity in a lead- 
ing role with Ballet Russe came toward 
the end ot her first season when, as 
understudy, she danced the premiere 
part in Chopin Concerto. Shortly atter- 
ward she made her New York debut 
in the same role. The tollowing season 
saw her in Nijinska’s Bach Etude and 
as Spring in Snow Maiden. Since then 
she has made steady progress in her 
work and has danced many roles: 
Zobeide in Schvherazade, the Waltz in 
Les Sylphides, the Indian dance in 
Le Bourgeots Gentilhomme, wm Seren- 
ade, and the parts already mentioned in 
Ballet Imperial, Danses Concertantes 
and Gaitée Parisienne. She has no 
favorite part, saving, “There's some- 
thing in every one of them.” When 
asked tor advice to pass on to the 
beginning dancer, said, “Advice? 
Krom me? But I’m. still learning!” 
adores her sister, and 


concert. 


Maria openly, 
one of her major regrets is that she 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


Ballet Theatre's Marjorie Tallchief vacationed with sister Maria of Monte Carlo company. 


has never seen Marjorie dance with 

Ballet Theatre. 
Marjorie finished 

atter Maria graduated, and appeared in 


school the  vear 


several motion pictures in which dances 
David Lichine. She 
appeared opposite him in The Heat is 


were staged by 


On. She danced in a production of the 
Mealtz King which plaved Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Chicago. ‘Tatiana 
Riabouchinska was premiére_ ballerina 
and Marjorie had a solo part. In the 
summer of 1944, Ballet Theatre was 
in’ Hollywood, and it was then that 
Marjorie joined; she is now starting 


her second season with the company. 
Her best solo is probably the variation 
in Grraduation Ball. She also does one 
ot the 
Jurora, the Nurse in Tudors Romeo 


kairv variations Princess 
and Julict and one ot the bit parts as 
a drunken old woman in lTudor’s new 
ballet nde 


bring to 


‘The coming season 
will surely Marjone new 
chances at dance characterization. 
Best wishes to the ‘Tallehet girls 
... let us wish that their stars continue 
to rise, and that Marjorie and Maria 
never lose their love and admiration toi 


each other. 
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.jANDERSON-IVANTZOVA. 


139 W. S6th St.. N. Y. C. BALLET SCHOOL COiumbus 5-2520 
REGISTRATION NOW ACCEPTED 


for 


FALL and WINTER SEASON 


Distinguished Faculty Includes 
* JACK STANLY. Tap and Musica: Comedy 
* JACK POTTEIGER, Ballet, Toe, Character 
* JOHNNY PLAZA, Acrobatics and Limbering 
*x* PACO CANSINO, Spanish and Castanet 


Classes (individual instruction) are graded for Beginner, 
intermediate, Advanced, and Professional Students (Adult 
and Children) 


Special evening classes for business people. 


For descriptive literature write 


JACK STANLY 


SCHOOL THE DANCE 


1658 Broadway at Slist St., N. Y. 19, N. ¥. @ CO §-9223 


INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 
1697 Broadway, N. Y. STUDIO 607 Circle 5-7358 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Ballet — Toe — Character 
Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
Special Classes for Children and Adult Beginners 7 
Write for Brochure “D” 
141 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. Circle 5-7672 


Joseph 


"pellet School SALVATORE 
CHILDREN’S BALLET COMPANY 


Closed for the Summer B A L L E T 


Classes resume Oct. |; Registration, Sept. 29 


Limited Enrollment 
Steinway Hall—113 W. 57th St.—Cl 6-3846 139 West 56th Street © N.Y. C. 19 


F OK IW E 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 


Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 
Ballet School School of Ballet 


LESSONS DAILY 


839 C ie Hall . 
| Op SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 
| the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


Hollywood Ballet Studio Ballet . Spanish . Character 


Daily Classes 
ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIOS — Los Angeles 36 ° Evening Classes for Adult Beginners 


855 South Le Brea wieuing 2550 ARTHUR MAHONEY & THALIA MARA 
~anmuaees Carnegie Hall Studie 819, N.Y.C. CO 5-3478 


N J N S K A ~School of Dance Arts — 


K AM IN_ DANCE BOOKSHOP 
A. E. Twysden 
ALEXANDRA DANILOVA $8.40 Walter Owen photographer 


1365-éth Ave. at 55th St., New York, Cl 5-7965 58 W. 57th By appointment CO 5-0550 
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London Letter 


(continued from page 22) 


went on backstage. ‘Lhe company re- 
turned home much changed trom that 
September night in 1941 when war 
conditions closed the doors of their 
handsome and beautifully equipped 
theater of Sadler's Wells. Many solo- 
ists have left them, most of the men 
are still in the forces and the _reper- 
toire is short of some of its finest works, 
but changes in personnel have brought 
in new blood trom elsewhere than the 
Wells’ own school and the repertoire 
is widened by the works of two new 
choreographers, Andree Howard and 
Robert Helpmann. The ballet has had 
remarkable successes throughout its stay 
in the West End and at times comes 
near to having its head turned by an 
idolatrous and ignorant public. Back 
at the Wells, however, and particularly 
on that first night back, one tended to 
forgive and forget all one had grumbled 
at before. 


The programme opened with de 
Valois’ Promenade, a_ pleasing trifle, 
mostly inferior to its glorious Hadyn 
music, but ending in a maze of Breton 
folk dancing that is enormously excit- 
ing. It was followed by Ashton’s 
Nocturne—one of the most lovely adult 
ballets the Wells have ever done. ‘Vo 
the music of Delius’ Paris, Ashton 
sketches a human tragedy against the 
night life ot a yreat city. Unlike 
‘Tudor, who would have probed the 
emotions of his characters, Ashton con- 
centrates on his citv—on the sweep and 
How of dancers coming onto a_ terrace 
tor air,, on the pictorial possibilities ot 
fantastically-costumed maskers. “‘Vhrown 
up by this night lite appear a vapid 
voung man, the rich girl he succumbs 
to, and the little flower-seller he = at- 
tracts and torgets. Observing and pity- 
ing, but not commenting, is a_ lonely 
spectator, who at the end lifts his arms 
in protest against human fickleness, but 
lowers them in submission as the dawn 
creeps into the sky and he sees the 
omnipotence of the great citv. Danced 
by Helpmann, Pamela May, Margot 
Fonteyn and Ashton himself the 
spectator, with a company of soloists, 
gowned in Sophie Fedorovitch’s magni- 
ficent dresses and against her simple 
terrace set with a night sky bevond, 
Nocturne is a_ beautifully moulded. 
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richly patterned and utterly satisfying 
work of art. It was an ideal choice 
for the opening night, being a reminder 
of past achievements and an indication 
of what may be expected from Ashton 
(now released from the Royal Aji 
Force) in the future. The evening 
ended with Helpmann’s latest ballet, 
Miracle in the Gorbals. During the 
eight-week season revivals of Th 
Haunted Ballroom and The HW anderer 
will be added to the repertoire and will 
be discussed here next month. 


Back to School! 


(continued from page 21) 


two years’ previous dance training, and 
to boys from 9 to 16 with or without 
previous training. In exchange for the 
instruction, the students will participate 
in performances: given by the Young 
Dancers group during the year. 

Jack Stanly’s tap technique training 
and exercises are held to be an advance- 
ment in teaching tap dancing. Rita 
Hayworth’s uncle, Paco Cansino, 
teaches Spanish dancing at Jack 
Stanly’s and Jack Potteiger, at one 
time with Catherine Littlefield Ballet 
ot Philadelphia, heads the _ ballet-toe- 
character department. 

It’s no seasonal affair with the ball- 
room specialists either. You may 
see at any time the fine points of 
Cuba’s rumba and |Brazil’s samba, in- 


triguing dance enthusiasts at Chalit’s, 


Le Quorne’s, D. Revuelta’s and Don- 
ald Sawyer'’s. 

Donald Sawyer was one of fifty out- 
of-towners permitted under the OD'T’s 
restrictions to make the journey to 
the Chicago National Association Con- 
vention of August 6. At least another 
hundred and fifty; members were 
luckily in the vicinity of Chicago . 
Lucile Stoddard brought out her book 
ot notes, even though travel restric- 
tions made the meeting of her congress 
impracticable this year. 

Nicholas Tsoukalas of Detroit is 
one of the few we know to feature 
Greek Classic Dancing. He has devel- 
oped a fundamental technique. over the 
vears so that it might be imparted to 
others in a definite way .. . The 
Tsoukalas Dancers make frequent 
appearances at Radio Station WWJ 
Little Theatre, under the auspices of 
the Detroit News. 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Kyra Blanc, William Dollar, 
Dorothie Littlefield, Anatole Oboukhoff, Muriel Stuart, 
Pierre Vladimiroff. 


1945-46 SCHOOL YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 4¢#h 
637 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-1422 


SCHOOL OF 


RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 


under directionot BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 
YIETROPOLITAN OPERA STUDIO 


Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners and Professionals 


Ballet Character Adagio Interpretive + Variations 
1425 BROADWAY, Me ropolitan Opera Studio 15, NEW YORK — PE 6-2634 or LO 5-0864 
215 Medical Arts Building, Seattle, Wash. — EL 2063 


BALLET ARTS 


Faculty: Vera Nemtchinova, Agnes de Mille, 
Edward Caton, Eric Victor, Boris Romanoff, 
Yeichi Nimura, Lisan Kay, Aubrey Hitchins 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES @ CHILDREN @ ADULTS 
FALL OPENING SEPTEMBER 10th 
BALLET ARTS ¢ "61" Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19 * CO 5-9627 


LOUIS H. CHALIF DANCES 


FRANCES L. CHALIF by Louis H. Chalif 
JOHN LACURTO CAROLYN MALDORELL! ® Teachable and Useful } 
5 Text Books instructive 
JOHN PLAZA SONIA BOX 3 Folk Dance Books ! 
PACO CANSINO * BOOK OF THE MONTH-- 
Est. 40 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diplome “Russian Festivals’’ $2.00 
ywarded — Intensive teachers’ courses ... 


Talented Children, Daily Class. Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


Intensive Professional Course for Stage Careers, Leon Varkas, Instructor 
Chalif Schoo! of Dance Steinway Hall 504-508 113 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


THE SHURMAN SCHOOL WRITE: SUNYA SHURMAN 


Ballet, Toe, Character, Tap 843 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. Cl 6-5935 


FALL CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 10 


Andre Eglevsky Peter Birch Anna Istomina 


Sergei Ismailoff Jimmy Donnelly Anna Scarpova 


N ATH ALIF RR ANIT7KA formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
CLASSES DAILY 
Phone PL 3-9752 — E. St.. New York City 
OPENING FALL SEASON 


ALL GRADES OF CLASSES: Adults and Children 
Evening Ballet Classes for Adults 
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The Parisian Scene 


RANCE has been one of the major 

victims of the war, and her sufter- 

ing has been great. Yet with a 
dignity which is not new to its history, 
French traditions and culture have been 
maintained despite everything; despite 
bombings, deportations, lack of food, 
clothing and heat, and other reverses. 
During the worst stage of the occupa- 
tion, both the Grand Opera and the 
Comique managed to keep 
their doors open much on the same 


Opera 


schedule as usual, and it was impos- 
sible to obtain accommodation one 
casually came along near curtain. time. 

The Opera is traditionally the foun- 
tainhead of ballet in France and it has 
plaved a leading role in the developing 
of the art as a whole. With the vast 
ballet 
century, through the in- 
fluence of Diaghilev, the Paris Opera 


changes made in during this 


particularly 


remained somewhat untouched and_ it 
still represents one of the finest. train- 
ing grounds ot classic and academic 
principles to be found anywhere to-day. 
Its school with its contrasting elements 
of theory and practice, retains the ideal 
system otf bringing up young generations 
ot dancers. 

Directorship of the Opera re- 
mained much the same. The only real 
reterred to 
ballerina Solange Schwartz, who was 
quickly purged by. the Comité d'E pura- 
tion, and Serge Lifar who was ousted 
at the time of the liberation of Paris, 
under rather 


scandale in the personnel 


vague circumstances. 
Opinions are sharply divided concern- 
ing Lifar, on the subject of both his 
personal life and actions, as well as 
artistically. 
ot Gruitry, 


His career, as in the case 
Gigh in 
other fields, appears to be very much in 
doubt, and it is expected that he will 
remain very much of a shadowy figure 
tor some time. It is not likely that 
Litar will be active again as a_per- 
tormer, but probably will resume teath- 
ing and eventually continue his work 
as a choreographer if: outlets for his 
products develop. 

Yvette Chauviré, brilliant ex- 
ample ot the Paris Opera’s work, repre- 
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sents genuine French qualities of charm 
and grace in_ her interpretations. 
Chauviré is known to American audi- 
ences only through her role as Slaven- 
ska’s rival in the French film La JJort 
du Cygne, or Ballerina, as it was called 
in English. Another leading ballerina 
at the Opera is Lisette Darsonval, and 
the leading male dancer is her partner 
Serge Peretti. No definite announce- 
ments have been made on the installa- 
tion of a maitre de ballet at the Opera 
following Lifar’s rapid exit. Many of 
his roles have been continued by his 
understudy, Léon Fenongois, who al- 
though at first greeted with decided] 
mixed receptions, has now been gen- 
erally accepted. Rumors that Massine 
would become the director of the Opera 
ballet have been discounted, and the 
held is apparently still open. 

Many smaller and 
vroups promise to show greater signs of 
lite when the material difficulties in 
France improve. ‘There is a distinguish- 


independent 


ed colony of ballet teachers working 
with their own groups, such the 
eminent former ballerimas of the Im- 


perial Russian Ballet, Mmes. Olga 
Preobrajenska, Mathilda’ Kehessinska, 
and Lubov Egorova. 


Recent sensations of the Parisian 
ballet scene have been Janine Charrat, 
(also remembered for her performance 
in the Wort du Cygne tilm where she 
literally stole the show completely as 
the child pupil,) and Roland Petit, 
both products of the Paris Opera. They 
are outstanding young dancers who will 
be seen to advantage on any. stage. 

They are said to have qualities of 
seldom equalled precision and perfection 
of technique coupled to youthful imagi- 
nation. 

Roland Petit shows great possibi- 
lities as a choreographer, and his first 
ballet, Les Forains, (Vhe Strolling 
Hawkers) made great impression 
in Paris. Boris Kochno was the author, 
decor and costumes were by Christian 
Berard, and. the music was composed 
for the ballet in close artistic collabo- 
ration by Henri Sauguet, forty-five- 
year-old composer of the “Ecole d'dr- 


cucil.”” This school, in. common. with 
the group known as “Les Six,” con- 
sists merely of a working association 
of young musicians, who in the case 
of Sauguet, include Henri Cliquet- 
Plevel, Roger Désormiere, Maxime 


Jacob and was formed under the leader- 


ship of Eric Satie. It derived its name 
from Arcueil, a suburb in the north 
of Paris where Satie lived. Vhis group 
was formed in 1923, and is newer than 
“Les Six,” who have now. scattered, 
with Milhaud active in America, Louis 
Durey and Germaine ‘Vailleferre dead, 
although Georges Auric, Francis Pou- 
lenc and Arthur Honegger’ go about 
their separate ways in France, working 
chiefly with the industry. 
Recent works by Honegger include 
the ballet .Japhion, first produced last 
season at La Scala Opera House in 
Milan, with choreography by Aurel 
M. Milloss to a book by Valery and 
decor by de Chirico, of which the 


music partakes something of a_ neo- 


classic quality. A cantata, Jeanne d'dre, 


whose premiere took place in Belgium 
under the occupation, is more dramatic 
and contains many mimed sequences ot 
great ettect. 

New works in all fields appeared 
each season, including ballets, chiefly 
by Lifar, plays and operettas of all 
kinds and a few operas. A new re- 
cording of great beauty was made ot 
the Debussy opera Pelléas et) Melt 
sande, and ot Honneger’s cantata 
Jeanne d Are. 
composer and 


Roger Deésormicre, 


conductor who. has been connected 
with ballet 
who arranged the music from = Strauss 


Beau 


concerts 


from time to time, and 


scores for Mlassine’s ballet Le 
Danube, 
in London, including those of the 
London Philharmonic at Albert Hall. 
He presented works of Milhaud, La- 


recently conducted 


lande and = other French composers, 
both old and new, and also that of 
Olivier Messiaen, gifted young teacher 
and organist at the Paris Conservatoire. 
“Paris has not been overawed by anny 
of the groups containing various con- 
glomerations of dancing talent, which 
have passed through the French capital. 
Best received was the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet of London, who presented nine 
difterent works of their standard reper 
organization ap- 
Theatre des 


toire. Lhe English 


peared at the smallish 
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Skateries 


(continued from page V9) 


lean in. On the man’s Choctaw, last, 


stroke of the turn to first forward 
stroke ot the straightaway, left foot 
does a rond de jambe and strokes trom 
the heel ot the right, leaning into your 
are. immediately.” 


Ray White. former speed skater 
trom the Rollercade in Cleveland, has 
been doing a grand job of coaching 
and managing at the Sugar Mlaples 
Rink, Maplecrest, N. Y., this summer. 
We may see more of Ray during the 
skating season. . . . He plans to enter 
the exhibition skating field. 


* 


Lonie Riley (of the popular team of 
Lonie and Bob, pros at Hillside 
Rollerdrome) -upon her return. from 
the ‘Teachers College sessions at Den- 
ver, had this to say about the College: 
It was quite different from the pro 
school meetings of other years... new 
approaches to every phase of the art 
ot teaching skating. 

Hillside reopens its doors to the 
skaters on Sept. 4+ after a months 


Vacation, 


Avery Brundage, vice-president of the 
International Olympic Committee, said 
recently that ‘the next Olympic Games 
will be held as soon as practicable, prob- 
ably in London. Aly. Brundage, attend- 
ing an Olympic Committee conference 
in New York City, said, betore, leaving 
tor London, that the first steps toward 
reorganizing the machinery of interna- 
tional athletics are being made... This 
gives our competitive skaters something 
to look torward to. 


Perry Giles, operator of Curvecrest 
Rink, Muskegon, Mlich., tells us that 
the dancing teachers out in his district 
are really interested in) skating .. . 
The Wiley De Long School of Dane- 
ing featured tour skating acts in their 
annual mardi gras in North Muskegon 
this May. The ‘Thornton School of 
Dancing held a skating party for about 
“00 pupils at the Curvecrest Rink 

1 June 18. 
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(CA 


ot 49th St... N. SAM FRANCISCO BRANCH 


1612 Broadway 
1M PRINCIPAL CHTIES 908 Market Street 


Price $2.00 


ICE DANCE DIAGRAMS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
GOOD RECORDS FOR ICE DANCING 


are regular features of 


Skating 


official publication of the 
United States Figure Skating Association 
Canadian Figure Skating Association 


Five Issues a year 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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things We ™ 
forces are till intact and thetr needs 
However, with forethought and patience you can 
get all the quality-famow Capetio Dance Footweet 
and Accessories you need PY ordering well in 
advance- 
Since 1887 Capezio Dance Footwear have been 
the choice of America $ foremost schools and pro 
fassionals for every form of dance- You too, will 
find them definite aid to technique: They 
are worth waiting TF 
write Dept. 9-945 for complete catalogu& 
BRANCH 
| ‘ 
andoiph ot Stete 
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On 


Costume 


Problems! 


WANTED TAP TEACHER experienced in modern tap, 
nd hoofer, for established Jersey City S'udio. Reply 
immediately, giving age and background for inter- 
view. Box 28, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., N. Y. C. 


WANTED, GIRL DANCE PARTNER—exhibition danc- 
ing, nite clubs, etc. Age, 20 to 27; under 5'3"'; not 
over 105 Ibs. Free to ‘ravel. Write, DE CECILETO, 
International Dancer, 1305 — 3rd Ave., Studig 509, 
Seattle |, Wash. 


WANTED: Teacher for ballet, tap, ballroom 
and all types of dancing for fall term in well 
established Texas school. Guaranteed salary. 

Write Box 1322, Dance, 520 W. 34th St., N.Y.C. 
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Maharam is prepared to give dance 
teachers a helping hand for the 
coming recital seasons. With our co- 
operation you can count on the most 
beautiful COSTUME FABRICS and 
DESIGNS that are available. Our 
costume design service is at your 
disposal. Hundreds of teachers 
throughout the country have comp.i- 
mented us on our personalized de- 
sign service. Write today and let 
us make sketches for your individual 
requirements. 


“The House of Service” 


WAN 


CORPORATION. 


e N. Y. — 130 W. 46th St. 


e CHICAGO—6 East Lake Street 
e ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES 


Casanova 


(continued from page 13) 


was the only woman to whom Casa- 
engaged to be 
Vulcani, was 


nova was nominally 
married. Baletti’s wife, 


likewise a dancer and with all of these 
fair ones Casanova carried on intrigues 
as so often, 


which, had evil conse- 


quences for him. Finally he was ar- 
rested and the Binetti couple freed him. 


It is notable how completely Casa- 
nova regarded’ in _ theatrical 
circles as one of their own. Dancers 
already at that time were a_ peculiar 
little mation. ‘They warred and _ in- 
trigued against each other, but when 
things got serious, they stuck together 
like burrs. That in the’ eighteenth 
century they had a strongly developed 
we learn, among 

from Casanova’s 


class consciousness 
other things — 
memoirs. 


‘There were numerous dancers among 
the hundreds of women who crossed 
Casanova’s path. Indeed, the greater 
part ot Casanova’s loved ones were 
dancers. We know that Casanova’s 
mother was the famous actress Zanetta 
Casanova, one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the Goldoni Theatre. We may 
explain Casanova’s preference for the 
theatre and the ballet by the Freudian 
psychology of the experience of his 
“first love’, his mother. It may be sup- 
posed that he subconsciously carried 
before his eyes the picture of his beauti- 
ful mother in the Zerbinette costume 
his and danced, 
spoiled him, petted him, and then went 
away with the troupe of her principal 
and abandoned her little son to himselt 
and his childish longing. 


mother who sang 


Casanova was quite captivated by 
the wife ot Gasparr Angiolini, choreog- 
rapher of Gluck’s Don Juan ballet. 
Angiolini was a pupil of Noverre and 
popularized his ideas in Vienna. When 
Casanova was in Vienna in 1753 the 
lovely danseuse was ardently in love 
with her later husband, but neverthe- 
less Casanova tried his luck with her. 
He had no success. So he decided to 
steal her valuable miniature in order 
to possess her at least in efhgy. He 
called on her to say farewell, saw 
the picture lying on her table, and 
purloined it. Later in Vienna Casanova 
had to give up the picture, for the 
danseuse had him charged with theft. 
Casanova handed the picture over, for 
in the meantime he had had a change 
of mind and the picture and its origin 
had lost all interest for him. Other 
women had become more important to 
him, 


What a choice cultural history of 
the dance is found in Casanova s 
memoirs! 
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Friedman 


(continued from page 7) 


complete with a bar supported on a 
couple of saw-horses. 

Tap dancing classes were the first 
ones given. It was the sort of thing 
that a soldier without any previous 
dance training and no inclinations to 
take oft his shoes might take to. Gradu- 
ally classes in musical comedy, ballet, 
acting and make-up were going full 
swing. Then the club, known as the 
Mask and Wig, decided to do a show. 
It was a revue titled Good Times are 
Coming. 

Except for Madge Friedman and 
a few others of the Red Cross person- 
nel, it was a G.l. show. These were 
not professional actors serving the army 
in an entertainment unit. These were 
air corps men who were giving their 
spare time between flights. Often boys 
went out on a mission and, after bring- 
ing their planes back, hitchhiked, cold 
and tired, to a rehearsal in the club- 
house. Officers and enlisted men work- 
ed together. 

An aerial gunner designed the sets 
going to and from the target. And 
some boys were shot down and didn't 
make the next rehearsal. 


The script for Good Times are 


Coming was made as the _ rehearsals 
proceeded. The show included twelve 
dances. Madge danced with the boys 
in several numbers. 


When the curtain went up on open- 
ing night to show a dapper chorus 
against a cleverly lighted backdrop of 
the New York skyline, the audience 
burst into applause. ‘To all appearances 
they might have been in a Manhattan 
theater. 

A great deal ot resourcefulness had 
yone into the mise en scene. he back- 
drop was made of the cardboard that 
tanks come packed in. White coats 
made of salvaged mattress covers and 
pants dyed black, made the dress 
clothes of the chorus. The tap shoes 
were regular army shoes painted silver. 
‘Tweed civilian suits were made of 
burlap sacks, and Madge’s long modern 
dance costume was of parachute silk. 


Her tutu in a ballet number was made~ 
of the surgical gauze that is used to 


tie plaster casts. Hospital robes were 
dyed and put to several uses. ‘The 
seductive Hawaiian skirts for a hula 
were made of strings that had been 
parachute shrouds. There were flowers 
made of colored bits of paper and ties 
made of odd pieces ot material. The 
chaps for a cowboy costume were made 
ot leatherette from the seats of a 
wrecked automobile. 

The show played many weeks in the 
Flagella ‘Theatre in Foggia and there 
were always long lines of men trying 


to get tickets. One colonel saw Good’ 


Times are Coming nine times. It was 
suggested that the show go on tour and 
it did get as far as San Silvara, but 
accommodations were hard to get and 
the Red Cross decided to keep Madge 


“Le Lac des Reves" was presented by the Mildred Reamey School, Little Rock, Arkansas, in vune 
recital. Ist row: Ann Harrell, Bendean Owens, Katherine Bush Hawkins, Patricia Law. 2nd row: 
Ethelee Hale, Alva Love Caldwell, Joy Shoemaker, Diane Merrill and center, Charles Kirby. 
Choreography was by Mildred Reamy to Grieg music, a white ballet against a blue backdrop. 
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FRAN SCANLAN 
Tap Dancing 


Teachers 
Professionals 
Adranced Students 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Routines by Mail 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
Classes Day and Evening 

Information sent nae request 


64 E. Jackson 


Sul'e 500- 
Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Phone: Webster 3772 


DANCES 


Choreographed by 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


Send for Catalog 
119 No. Clark St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


BERENICE HOLMES 


School of Ballet 
Fall Term Sept. 1 to Jan. 29 
3 classes daily 


Classical ballet - Character - Variations 
184 W. Washington, Chicago, II. 


NICHOLAS TSOUKALAS 
Master Teacher of 
GREEK CLASSIC BALLET, MODERN, 
CHARACTER and SPANISH DANCING 
New enlarged studios. Open all year. 


11332 Woodward Ave., DETROIT 2, Mich. 


Illustrated Castanet Course, by mail. $3.00 


“THE FOLK DANCER" 


A Magazine for Teachers, Recreation 


Leaders, Folk Dancers, Research Workers, Etc. 
Costeins masie and dance instructions for dances 
of many lands, pregram material, beok and 
recerd reviews, material om felk scostumes, 
eustome, histery, Ulestrations, pictures. 

1.50 yearly subseriptica 


P. O. Box 201, Flushing, L. N. Y. 


European Ballet Master 


with outstanding teaching qualifi- 
cations desires connection with 
prominent studio. Has staged rou- 
tines in prominent night’ clubs, 
revues and theaters. Will consider 
percentage or salary. 


Reply. Box 840, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., N.Y... 


POSITION WANTED. Internationally known ballet 
master and teacher wishes position in well estab- 
lished school or theater. European trained; 20 years 
experience in teaching classical, character and adagio. 


Box ISIV, DANCE, 520 W. 34th St., New York City | 


MALE PARTNER WANTED to form exhibition dance 
team. Call or write VIOLET PRESENTAY, Dewey 
Studios, LA 4.2932. !425 Broadway, New York City. 
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EDNA McRAE 


TAP and BALLET ROUTINES 
By Mail Order 


CORINNE and RAY LESLIE 


Internationally Known Dancers and Teachers 
Write for Descriptive Circulars 


6545 Hazeltine Avenue, Van Nuys, Calif. 


ERNEST 


BELCHER 


“ 4MERICA’S UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE” 
For Professionals and Students 


Open the Entire Year 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


607 S. Western Av. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Order Your Fall Work Now 


BILLY TRUEHART 


16 YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 


(Radie’s Original Tap Dancer and Teacher ef 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 
All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 
Dept. D-9-45 — 112 W. 9 St., Suite 934 
Los Angeles Calif. 


A new creation for ballet 


Eafim Geersh Ballet Schools 


Barre Exercise Records 
Set of two master un-breakable discs — $10 


12 inches, 4 sides, printed supplement 
Send remittance to: 


H. KASSIN 
Box 134, Madison Sq. Sta., N. Y. C. 10 


Our Latest Scoop: 
TAMARA 


_TOUMANOVA — 


Join the Parade with 


BARNEY'S 


DANCING FOOTWEAR 


35 years of toe-dancing shoe-making 


247 West 42nd St., New York City 18 


TROXELL'S 6061 Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


in Foggia so the tour was cancelled. 

In Foggia Madge directed Noel 
Coward's Private Lives and ‘Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town. Most interesting 
for a dancer was her participation in 
an ENSA_ (British equivalent” for 


USQO) production of Babes the 
a traditional Christmas panto- 
mime. Madge took the part of the 


fairy queen. 

Recently Madge Friedman was home 
on furlough in Highland Park, Illinois. 
By now, however, she has returned to 
further activity—dancing and _ teaching 
and giving a lot of G.I.’s their first 
direct and experience with 
dancing and the theater. 


personal 


West Coast News 


(continued from page 5) 


trechats dix on the way.down. When 
I was on guard duty it was very hard 
for me to stand perfectly still and 
quiet, I felt Tike dancing but the 
commanding officer said stand still so 
I would repeat my Swan Lake varia- 
tions in my mind and not move an inch. 
Other times, I danced whether | 
wanted to or not when I would do 
grand jetes or cabrioles to get out of 
the way of a shot or an explosion.”’ 


Michel is free for thirty days and 
Warner Brothers have asked him to 
make a dancing short. When his leave 
is over, Michel goes to the Pacific. He 
looks forward to this event because 
it will give him an opportunity to visit 
China and, he hopes, Japan. 


‘“Those are two countries I have 
never been to’ said Michel “and _ al- 
though I have danced all over the 


world, | won’t arrive there for a gala 
performance but, am _ always 
nervous before going into combat than 
| was before the curtains parted for a 
performance of Swan Lake or Les 
Sylphides.” 

It is very difficult to write about a 
show that one ts in, but to borrow lines 
from the critics, it is Clarissa’s per- 
formance, Aida Broadbent's choreog- 
raphy and the dancing in general that 
make this revival of Rose Marie a hit. 
Clarissa steals the show away from 
the singing stars and Miss Ajda’s 
Totem Pole number which backgrounds 
Clarissa’s Indian dance solo nightly 
brings down the house, to say nothing 
of the matinees. The Toes On The 
Stairs ballet spotlights Maria ‘Taweel 
who executes sixteen (I counted them 
more than once) entrechats six with 
ease and agility. Herman Boden does 
a spectacular twist in a leap over 
Clarissa which makes the audience gasp 
and I—continue to have one merry 


time. 


Constantine 


The ballet sequence “Toes on the Stairs" from Aida Broadbent's “Rose Marie", left to right: 


Svetlana McLee, Dorothy Bauer, Maria Taweel, Jackie Dupont and Lee Dell. 


Clarissa stars. 
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FINEST TEACHING 
DESERVES THE FINEST FOOTWEAR 


The artist cannot do his best work hampered by lack of 


proper materials. No dance teacher, however qualified, can achieve 
results without perfect fitting, truly well-constructed dance 
shoes. Order PRIMA dance shoes at once. Inquire at your local 
shoe dealer for PRIMA dance footwear. If he has not 


ordered, we will supply you direct. 


HARD TOE BALLET available 
shortly . . . $5.50. 


PRIMA ballet slippers . . . 
commended by PARENTS’ 


Magazine . . . worn by lead- 


ing artists everywhere. Made 


SOFT TOE BALLET ... Practice. 


entirely by hand, they'll give $2.00. Intermediate, $2.50... 
Advanced, $3.00. In black and 
you poise, comfort, wear and white. 
PRIMA BALLERINA CASUALS 
pleasure beyond your fond- wee Smooth kid in red, black 
est hopes. Teachers — write 
j for catalog and price list. 
premiere danseuse, says: wi 3, QUALITY DANCE FOOTWEAR 
"| heartily recommend SINCE 1931 


PRIMA ballet slippers 
to dance teachers and 


Be sure to state size and color wanted. 
To assure correct size, send foot tracing 
while seated. 


students, as well as 


for professional use."" 
166 N. Third Street Smooth kid in black and white, 
; $1.25 .. . Soft elk finish in fawn, 
Columbus, Ohio white and black, $1.00. 


Sales tax, postage and service charge paid by PRIMITIVE CASUALS 
PRIMA. Colored chamois, $2.50. 
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DALCBOZE Parisian Scene 
| | HILDA M. SCHUSTER, director 


(continued from page 38) 


Special courses in improvisation and composition for the dance 
of interest to dancers, choreographers, and accompanists. 


| JOHN COLMAN, instructor. | 
Complete musical education for children and adults based on rhythmic } Champs Elysees for civilian audiences 
movement. | and at the Theatre Marigny for the 
City Center of Music and Drama Armed Forces, for a month's engage- 

130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. ment in all. 

Secretary — COlumbus 5-2472 | With the traditions and backgrounds 
who still reside in Paris, it appears 
likely that France will easily recapture 
her lead in artistic matters. Among the 
| designers of ballet, the venerable doyen, 


| | Alexandre Benois, is still active at the 

| ME. EDA | age of eighty-seven and others whose 

| works are being exhibited at the Salon 

| of Vo, are Pablo Picasso, Joan Miro, Henri 

SY; Aecepling a of 


Matisse, and Christian Berard. Andre 

Derain has disappeared from public life, 

| as have all those who were recognized 
BALLET CLASSES collaborators. 

| A number of companies and projects 

are in prospect, but France ts still in 

a serious condition and winter will 

bring renewed hardships. Food and 


Write or phone: WA 3-3635—daily 2-5 p.m. transportation and the resulting in- 
STEINWAY HALL. Studio 612, 113 West 57 St. N.Y.C. lation make enormous demands on 


Krench life which can not be realized 
fully abroad. 


COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 15 


Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 3-6 p.m. 


“A correct foundation 


of utmost importance and 
has a profound effect on a 
students future develop- 
ment, and that is the reason 
why [I am so grateful to 
Mime. Seda.” 


Viola Essen 


“It is through Mme. Seda’s 
splendid basic training, dili- 
gent skillful coaching and 
infinite patience that LT was 
able to become well ground- 
ed in.my ballet career.” 


Leon Danielian 


A number of figures from the enter- 
tainment theatrical world who 
were reported to be dead are very 
much alive, and others who were be- 
lieved to be carrying on as usual have 
disappeared. Some are dead as tar as 


lrance is concerned—those who did not 


remain faithful to the country. | 
Maurice Chevalier has regained 
AN favour, and is fully as popular as ever. | i 
4 ee The question of his integrity was raised ( 
ot prc for a time but now all is smooth again. t 
Josephine Baker is still alive and well, 
° and it is said that she- was married 
Closed until Fall during the war. She has made a tew 
Classes resume in October those who remember her well trom 
World War lI. 
| Buy More Bonds! 159 West 56th St., N. Y. C. A considerable number of films have :' me 
é been completed and during the occupa- In 
tion an average of fifty features were W. 
made each vear. Some of these are se 


judged still suitable for showing, al- 
though others were evidently inspired 
by German propaganda. Most promi- 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA nent of film traitors were Yvonne De 


Printemps and her actor-husband, 
BALLET * CHARACTER + ADAGIO * VARIATIONS 


Pierre Fresnay. Pictures in which they 
appear have been withdrawn, after 
having caused stormy demonstrations in 


50 WEST 57th STREET ° NEW YORK ° CO 5-9857 | dete 
Parisian theaters, A yovernment decree 
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prohibits as a general principle, impor- 
tation of foreign films on which French 
sound tracks have been dubbed in, un- 
less this work is done in France. ‘There 
are also regulations governing single 
features on programs, and other details. 
A few other prominent personalities 
of stage and screen are still under sus- 
picion for their activities during the 
occupation, but they will not be named 
until the situation is clarified. 

The film industry in France has 
shown great initiative throughout and 
many heroic deeds in its ranks are 
chronicled in the tragic story of the 
German occupation. Film and_ other 
materials are still scarce and the tech- 
nical resources of French studios never 
could match their more elaborate col- 
leagues in Hollywood. Among the 
newest films there are many of literary 
interest, and surprisingly few concerned 
with the current situations. 
Horror, and mystery films 
are not very common, ncr do gangster, 


Or 
detective 


cowboy or American type of musicals 
reach the French screen. An increasing 
number of Soviet films are being shown 
‘in France, particularly: in Paris, as well 
as some English and American ofterings. 

A tew 
have appeared and the trend seems to 


remakes of earlier successes 


lead) to) escapist entertainment, and 
typical French films of dramatic and 
emotional interest. Biggest fiasco was 


Carmen with, Viviane Romance. News: 
reels and documentary 
seen. abroad, but through various dit 
ficulties of finances and scarcity of 
extra prints, the new feature films have 
not as vet been seen outside the country, 
Cjreatest loss to the cinema world was 
the death of Harry Bauer, one of the 
createst actors of our time. 

The impression jis, even to the most 
that Fresch thought 


is as vital and active as ever, and only 


casual observer, 
needs Opportunities tor. proper expres 
sion. For the past, a great many civilized 
nations, and that are not, lie 
in debt to France, culturally, in various 
History Is likely to 


some 
Ways, repeat it- 


self. 


Dance Master in the Pulpit 
The other day we learned about 
thirty-three unpublished letters written 
by Benjamin Franklin to his English 
triend, Richard Jackson, M.P., be- 
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films have been. 


tween 1753 and 1767. The letters 
were sold at Sotheby's, London, to Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, the well-known 
Philadelphia bookseller, and thus came 
back to America from where they were 
mailed 200 years ago. 

In one of these letters, Franklin de- 
scribes the town at Fort Pitt. He in- 
cludes a story of piquant interest to 
dancers. ‘The town, at the time, could 
not afford to maintain both a clergy- 
man and a dancing master. But it 
wished to enjoy the advantage of a 
dancing master during the week and to 
partake of the spiritual blessings by a 
minister every Sunday. 

‘The eager citizens could not discover 
a clergyman versatile enough to give 
dance weekdays but they 
tound a dancing master to pray and 
preach on Sundays. ‘This master of 
footwork, to be sure, did not employ 
his legs in praying — as did later 
Marie ‘Taglioni about whom Theo- 
phile Gautier wrote: “She prays: with 
— but contented himself in 


lessons on 


her legs” 
reading the prayers and propounding a 
piece of pulpit eloquence by delivering 
one ot Tristram Shandy's Sermons. 
These Sermons had just won world- 
fame. They had 
and preached by Lawrence Sterne, the 


wide been written 
vreat English humorist and author of 
The Lifé and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy (17600). ‘The thiat 


this book’ came out, Sterne published 


same year 
two volumes ot Sermons, one of which 
he had incorporated m Pristram 
Shandy. 
about these sermons diverged greatly. 
The (pray 


thought (as we read in one of his let- 


‘The opinions, by the way, 


English poet Thomas 
ters) they were in the stvle most pro- 
per tor the pulpit, although he added: 
“But vou see him (Sterne) often tot- 
tering on the verge of laughter and 
ready to throw his periwig in the face 
of his audience.””. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
comparing Sterne’s sermons with others 
ot the period, did not rate them = so 
highly; he said: “There you drink the 
the bottom; here 


froth trom. the 


cup of salvation to 
vou have merely the 
surtace.”’ 

In any event, it seems the inhabitants 
of the town at Fort Pitt 
pleased with resourcetul 
preacher and his literary sermons.’ How 


were well 


dancer- 


long he held his paradoxical double job 


we cannot sav. 


A. MM. 


Katherine Dunham 


announces 


the opening of her new 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 


School of Dance 
220 West 43rd Street 


COMPLETE COURSES 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER. LO 
$$$ 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modera 


Winter Courses — October Ist 
108 East 38th Street ¥. GS. LE 2-6044 


VIRGINIA EARLE 


teacher of ballet 
ALL GRADES 
CHILDREN and ADULTS 


146 W. 4th St.. N.¥.C OR 4-0193 


MABEL HORSEY’S 
SONG AND DANCE STUDIOS 
Tap Toe Ballet 


: Mabel Horsey and Almena Dazey 
Special Vocal Arrangements 


Herbie Harper, Dance Creotor 
Stylized Rhythmic Routines 


694467 1697 Broadway Svite 607 N.Y. C. 


LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 
CLASSES DAILY 
Private by Appointment 


1658 Bway, N. Y. Room 608 CO 5-9752 


DONALD SAWYER 


SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING 
Write for list of teacher's notes. 


637 Madison Ave. PL. 3-8639 New York 22, N. Y. 
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...And Always A Step Ahead 


Ear Lea’ 


Mary Raye and Naldi, whose dance arrangement 
of the "Moonlight Sonata” is an artistic success. 


CHECK LIST ABOVE 
AND ORDER NOW! 


Manhattan 


(continued from page 15) 


No other dance acts are on the program 
for the present except the chorus num- 
bers which are always good here. 
Exquisite is the word for the new 
dance introduced this month by Raye 
and Naldi, choreographed by Mario 
Naldi, to the music of Ravel's Piece en 
lorme de Habanera. We say you 
haven't seen the -best in ballroom duos 
until you've seen this pair. Catherine 
Littlefield came backstage at the Latin 


‘Best bets tor Greenwich Village 


COSTUMES 


>» 
Made to Order 
DANCE 
& 
All Other Occasions 


Circulars FREE 


THE COSTUME 
238 State St.. Dect. 6 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


PATTERNS and TRIMMINGS 
Associated Fabrics Company 


1600 Broadway 


‘ niteries: El Chico, Jimmy Kelly's Vil- 
lage Barn, Don Julio, Nut Club. 
Worsts: Moroccan Village, Cinderella, 


Swing Rendezvous. 


FABRICS 


Dance Fabrics Division 


New York, N. Y. 
Finest’ 


FABRICS 
New Yerk City 


117 W. 47th S&. 
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DANCE FOOTWEAR 


N.Y. 1607 Broadway 
Newark © 4 Warren Street 


Featuring the Only 


NOI-Z-LESS TOE SHOE 


FOR CATALOG 


BEN & SALLY 


DANCE FOOTWEAR 
318 W. 46th St., N.Y. ¢. 
DANCE 
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DANCE REGISTRY 


A UNIQUE CONTACT SERVICE FOR DANCE TALENT 


If you're just starting out as a professional dancer, you need us to save you the wear and tear of 
“getting in the know.” 


If you're a professional with some experience, you need us to keep you posted with up-to-the-minute 
contact possibilities. 


THIS IS A COMPLETE SERVICE IN ANSWER TO THE 
YOUNG DANCER'’S PREVAILING NEED. 


AUDITION SERVICE: You receive advance notice of auditions to be held by Broadway producers, 
directors and leading choreographers. 


INFORMATION SERVICE: You receive up-to-the-minute information about producers’ plans for 
both current and new shows, giving you the latest data on the directors and choreographers you should 
contact for these shows. Our day-to-day surveys enable us to supply you with all information pertinent 
to professional dancing in New York City and the road. 


MAIL & TELEPHONE SERVICE: You may use our address as your mailing address—mail will 
be forwarded weekly. If you’re in New York or expect to be, use our phone number and have your calls 
come to the DANCE REGISTRY from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, except Sundays. 


The advantage of this service is that you'll be making it easier for producers, directors and choreog- 
raphers, who won't have to go through numerous files each time they want to contact you. All they'll 
have to do is pick up th® receiver and call the DANCE REGISTRY. In the meantime you won't have to 
remain at home, waiting for your telephone to ring. You'll know somebody will be on the job, taking 
your messages properly. 


TALENT & PHOTO FILE SERVICE: You place in our files your dance history, references and 


photographs, where they will be accessible to producers, directors and choreographers. 


address: DANCE REGISTRY 
1775 Broadway—Suite 853 
New York 19, N. Y. 
telephone: Circle 6-7450 


Cut out this enrollment blank and mail, with fee, to DANCE REGISTRY 


ENROLLMENT BLANK 
| want to become a member of DANCE REGISTRY for 


3 months—$10.00 & months—$1 7.00 | year—$30.00 
NAME PHONE 
— 
AGE. | MEIGHT...... nue WEIGHT 
REMARKS: 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 
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N WELL-PACED, admirably-pre- 
| sented program of the classic and 

romantic ballet, Alicia Markova, 
Anton Dolin and their group were ap- 
plauded by several thousands at their 
July 29th performance at New York's 
Lewisohn Stadium. Markova and 
Dolin, never a disappointment to ballet- 
lovers, were assisted by Albia Kavan, 
Anne Simpson, Bettina Rosay and John 
Kriza, each contributing to the total 
enjoyment of the evening. 


Chopin's Les Sy/phides music intro- 
duced the whole company in the Fokine 
divertissements of the dance. suite; 
Dolin interpolated a new pas de deux 
ot his own arrangement for himself and 
Markova to the Ie Sharp Major Noc- 
turnc. Vhe second part of the program, 
the “Romantic Suite of Dances’, was 
a credit to Dolin’s choreography and _ to 
the individual members of the company 
tor their dance characterizations. All 
numbers in this group) were inspired 
from lithographs ot the romantic period 
in ballet, charmingly costumed and 
delineated with an understanding that 
was shared by even the newcomers-to- 
ballet among the audience. Taglioni 
and the Scotsman brought to lite an 
1832 print of La Sylphide, with Mar- 
kova and Dolin in the faintly humor- 
ous interpretation. Pas Espagnol, atter 
the Fanny Elssler lithograph, was par- 
ticularly lovely, with Anne Simpson 
in her own choreography; the castanet 
work was well-bred, the costume a_ rich 
duplication of the tamiliar one of the 
lithograph. Very much applauded was 
the Polka, danced by the Misses Kavan 
and John Kriza. Vincenzo Celli cho- 
reographed the Polka, combining two 
prints of the period into one dance- 
picture. The music of Johann Strauss 
was admirably suited to the gay and 
spirited arrangement. Anton Dolin in 
Vestris’ Solo presumed to recreate a 
role danced by the great master in Les 
Petits Reins; Maestro Celli’s choreog- 
raphy seemed to lack the strong defini- 
tion supposed to have been Vestris’. 
The Pas de Quatre was especially fit- 
ting for this performance, as July cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of the 
famous toursome. The Dolin revival 
was faithfully executed ballerinas 
Markova, Rosay, Kavan and Simpson. 


Bettina Rosay and John Kriza were 
excellent in the Blue Bird pas de deux. 
Albia Kavan’'s variation from Princess 
Aurora proved her qualities of light- 
ness and precision. Anne Simpson, 
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avain in her own choreography, reward- 
ed us with a gently-mannered Serenad: 
to Malats music; it was a stately, sus- 
tained classic dance -of noble Spain. 
The evening concluded with Markova 
and Dolin superb in the pas de deux 
trom the Nutcracker Suite. 

Credit must be given to all the 
artists and the collaborators who pro- 
duced the expertly-managed evening at 
the Stadium. The costumes were 
always in excellent taste gained 
much through sympathetic lighting. 
The orchestra, under the direction of 
Maurice Abravanel, was otf best 
accompaniments tor ballet to have been 
heard in some time. Abravanel has a 
happy career of experience in) working 
with dancers: he directed music tor 
Knickerbocker Holiday, Lady thi 
Dark, One Touch of Venus, Firebrand 
and the Scenes de Ballet tor Billy 
Rose's Seven Lively Arts. A musical 
treat was the premiere pertormance of 
Darius Milhaud’s Suite Francaise, 
which will be choreographed for the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo repertory 
by George Balanchine. 

As always, it was a_ pleasure to 
watch Markova and Dolin in their 
work; it is fine, sensitive dancing, with 
a showing of individualism and at the 
same time a mutual respect as partners 
in a shared expression—a quality that 
lesser artists sometimes forget to ac- 
quire. Bettina Rosay showed herself a 
sincere dancer who impresses one with 
warmth and restraint at the same time. 
Albia Kavan has a marked accuracy 
combined with her characteristic dainti- 
ness in portrayal. Anne Simpson has 
a peculiarity of wrist movement. that 
may be an influence from her Spanish 
work, in which she is_ thoroughly 
trained, but it is better unseen in ballet; 
her castanet phrasings were well 
thought-out. John Kriza showed im- 
provement and strength in his style, so 
well begun during Ballet ‘Theatre's 


spring season; he is an important find, 


among the younger classic dancers. 


We 


T THE Roxy THEATER, the Berry 
Brothers hold sway with their 
stvlized tap, and the novelty act 

of Buster Shaver with dancing mid- 
gets Olive, Richard and George met 
with success, as well as the colorful 
revue of the Gae Foster Girls. Carl 
Ravazza, singer and master of cere- 
monies, introduced comedian Phil 
Silver, just returned from USO camps 
shows, and xvlophonist Protessor Lam- 
berti, and the program closed with 
an enjovable “Community Sing’ ot 
old favorites. 


EEKLY PANCE performances at 

Jacob’s Pillow University 

Dance in Lee, Mass., continue 
to attract full audiences from the sur- 
rounding resorts and summer = camps. 
Keach Saturday a varied group ot num- 
bers is presented, introducing the many 
forms of art at their best. “Ved Shawn, 
director of the. University, draws 
trom his large repertoire of dance ex- 
pressions of the East and West, and 
his own abstract compositions ot 
“musical visualization.” During the 
month of July, ballet was represented 
by the capable and charming Albia 
Kavan and her husband Rex Cooper 
of Ballet ‘Theatre; Ivy Kitchell 
peared in dance mimes from her highly 
original concert repertory; La Meri 
presented a Hawaiian number, a classic 
Hindu daince and a series of gesture- 
story songs to authentic musical accom- 
paniment; a group of the school’s stu- 
dents danced a revival of Ruth St. 
Denis’ Bach Pathétique, a study in 
pattern movement or musical interpre- 
tation. August performances were given 
by dance-mime Bella Reine, Nathalie 
Krassovska and Mary Ellen Moylan, 
with Mr. Shawn, 

R. W. 


| ANCE ACTIVITIES during the sum- 
mer months in San Francisco 


are few and far between, the 
most active company being the San 
Francisco Ballet in outdoor perform. 
ances. 

At the Woodminister Bowl, _ the 
Nutcracker Suite, its setting aided by 2 
curtain of light fog, had Jocelyn Voll 
mar heading the corps de ballet in th 
Snowflake number, assisted by Joaquin 
Felsch. Miss Vollmar’s technique i> 
flawless but emotionally, her dancing 
is a bit immature. The Nutcracke 
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Suite is one of those rare ballets that 
democratically give every member of 
the cast a chance |to do their bit. Lois 
Treadwell danced with ease, poise and 
authority as the .Werditan, Misses Ret 
del and Prosch and danseur “Lhorson 
danced a most delighttul Chinoise, and 
suest Gisella Caccialanza was a most 
sracious Sugar-Plam Fairy. 
The Rumanian, Rhapsody. 
Miss Vollmar, really 


corps, they danced) with such zest. Old 


starring 
belonved To the 


lienna closed the |jprogram, with Onna 
White outstanding in. the role ot the 
trom the Willam 
Christensen choreographed and directed 
all ballets, 
August 26th at Sterns 
Cummings danced the principal part in 


ballerina (pera. 


which were repeated 


(srove. Celena 


the Rumanian Rhapsody; she is an ex- 
cellent character dancer. 

Much around 

) 


the premiere showing on September 2 


interest centered 


otf Pyramus and Thishe, the San Fran- 
cisco: Ballet's new |production composed 
to director Fritz Behrens’ music. The 
ballet is a jJuxtappsition ot pre-classic 
and classical dance) torms, a mixture of 
satire and drama. 

The Russian Opera and Ballet Com- 
pany held their season trom August 26 
to September 2 with choreographer 
Sergei ‘Tomoft’s spectacular ballets tor 
The Demon and Prince laor drawing 
favorable comment. <A show, 


staged by Robert ‘Thorson, is the prom- 


new 


ised musical version of Lysistrata, now 
entitled The Right to Love. 


R. 
apio Ciry Music HALuL’s  cur- 
rent stage show, Portfolio of 


Art, presents in dance and song 
pictures in pastel, oil paintings, car- 
toons and modern posters, with dra- 
matic settings by Nat Karsen and 
Bruno Maine. Florence Rogge,  in- 
spired by the Degas paintings of the 
ballet girls of the French Opera, has 
staged beautiful romantic number 
for the corps de ballet. The cartoon 
act is handled by newcomers to the 
New York stage, the Black Brothers, 
comedy-pantomimists. The modern 
poster of the Portfolio of Art idea is 
the travel poster luring the tourist to 
Mexico. Here the Rockettes interpret 
the gay Mexican dances in the prect- 
sion work choreographed by Russell 
Markert. A Spanish dance by Iberia 
and the skating acrobatics of the Four 
Macks conclude the revue. 


R. O. 
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N Evening of Ballet with three 
ballets 
Vincenzo Celli was presented to 


new choreographed — by 
a capacity audience at Chautauqua, N. 
Y.. on the night of Julv 31. It was 
Chautauqua’s first experiment with bal- 
ler and the pertormance was such a 
success that the group has been engaged 
tor three pertormances next vear, 
Members ot the company were Bet- 
tina Rosav, Joseph Harris, Jean Harris, 
Shirley Weaver. Boneck, Vir- 
vinia Barnes, Victor Andoga and Shawn 
Brien. all students at Celli’s school. 


OTC 


Bettina Rosay scored a personal tri- 


umph ino Indian Summer, a humorous 


ballet involving a 


story romantic 
sode between two voune Puritans and 
voune ltndians during the earl 


settles davs. ‘The one-act ballet Con 


tains «much beauty as well as good 
humored nonsense and it all ends hap- 
pily with a vav and tast square dance. 
A divertissement trom The Gift of 


rull 


Celli tor a mator 


Laughter, which is a three-act 
ballet designed 
baller company, was more on classical 
lines and was an. outstanding success. 
Music was composed especially tor this 


hallet Florence Wickham. 


Carnival in Prison was a_ novelty 


baller with the light touch and proved 


a success, ‘The story ois about a little 


drudge who works in a jailhouse but 
wants to go to the village to enjoy 
the carnival. How she manages it not 


only tells a story but also provides op- 


portunity for some fine dancing. 


. 
“* 


Maya Kyle, Eurasian dancer on the night club 
circuit, combines boogie with Eastern dance. 


Earl Leaf 


Ballroom 


(continued from page 26) 


the tango, introduced to this country 
early an modern social- dance history: 
and the rumba which has held increas 
ing tavor in the United States tor more 
than titteen vears. For the past several 
vears the samba, a dance indivenous to 
Brazil, has been gaining many devotees 
among the dancing public. Its general 


acceptance, however, still hangs in’ the 


balance. Lhis repertory comprises what 
mav be called the Classic Social Dance 
an oart term which otters venerous 


‘ ultural attd 


physical rewards te. its 


ley oOrecs., 


Whi 


soo many ephemeral “new dances” flash 


these dances endure. and why 


across the horizon and as quickly vanish, 
is at te be told later. 

Certamlt enough time has now pass 
ed, and sufhcient order has come inte 
the social dance scene, so we mav_ be 
able to viewk the dance in’ perspective, 
to dissipate many misconceptions con 
cerning its real significance, and to ap- 
preciate it in the light ot its innate 
values, 

Such an appraisal has been difficult 
tor several reasons. Because ot its wild. 
fire growth, the modern social dance 


developed almost without protessional 
‘Teachers follow d the new 
trends, instead of shaping them. It is 


easy to see now how dance pedagogues 


leadership, 


ot thirty vears ago, steeped in ballet tra- 
dition, must have been bewildered by 
this incredible social phenomenon. For 
a while, a whole new crop of “teach- 
ers —many the products ot the dance 
halls, with no training or skill as peda- 
vogues, but who could cleverly demon- 
strate the new dances 


reaped a whirl- 
wind of lessons. Naturally they were 
wholly opportunistic, and did nothing 
and cared less about coditying the in- 
trinsic elements of the new dances. 
‘The vastness of this country was a 
barrier to early standardization of the 
new dance. Admittedly, 
yreat problems 


there were 
involved bringing 
tovether the teachers trom the difterent 
sections. England tared better in this 
respect and in the twenties its ballroom 
specialists had evolved a precise, almost 
precious technique tor the new social 
dance. 

From 1915 to 1920 ballroort dance 
form in America reached a peak, from 
which it has since considerably receded. 
The advent of Prohibition was perhaps 
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New Dance 


9 East 59th Street, New York 22, New York 


Announces its 


Fall Session Beginning October Ist 
Classes in all leading modern techniques and ballet 


Executive Secretary: Judith Delman, Eldorado 5-7909 


Group Studio 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
1 Girl — 1 Boy 


Girl: age 9-13 with some previous 


ballet training. 
Boy: age 8-16 with OR without 


previous ballet training. 


offered for the 


FALL SEASON 
COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 15 


write 


TRUDY GOTH, 151 W. 54 St.. N.Y. C. 


MASTER COURSE 


based on principles of 
Laban and Jooss 


ANGIOLA SARTORIO 


Announces a ten-weeks’ course 
in Choreutics—analysis of form, 
Eukinetics—analysis of style, and 
Dance Composition. Starting Oc- 
tober 1, Monday through Friday, 
Il a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

For Information: 


Circle 6-3359 
315 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 


P.S. Registration closes September 30. 


| Bonds—Buy—Bonds 


YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT YOU'RE MISSING — 


if you aren't acquainted with the 


Journal of Health and Physical Education 


It offers ... 


@® ARTICLES on health education 
dancing, recreation. 


® HOW WE DO IT’ — practical suggestions for improving your program. 


@® NEWS ITEMS of interest from 


devoted to dance news. 


@ A READING SECTION presenting brief reviews of current books, a list of recently 
published pamphlets, and references to articles of related interest appearing in 


$2.50 per year 


Published monthly except July and August by the 


other publications. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION and RECREATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


physical fitness, sports and qames, administration 


over the country including a special section 


the initial cause of our dance _ retro- 
yression, as people left the ballrooms 
for the speakeasies. 

‘Then came the radio, and the rise of 
‘name’ bands which abandoned, with 
rare exception, the playing of the 
smooth, melodic music best fitted for 
standard dancing. In the place of 
danceable rhythms came music so high- 
ly stylized, with rhythms so complex 
that smooth dancing was literally im- 
possible. It was music designed for 
listening, not dancing. 

Confusion has been heaped upon the 
scene by the unending introduction of 
spurious dances, and the cease- 
less talk of “new” steps by those whose 
love for the art of the social dance is 
tempered by a greater love for publicity 
or financial gain. 

The problem of “oft-beat’” rhythms 
—the Charleston, Shag, Jitterbug—has 
also to be resolved. Do they belong in 
the ballroom, or are they in reality folk 
dances ? 

Even this brief recounting makes 
vivid the tempests that have beset our 
modern social dance in its short life, 
and yet pays tribute to its intrinsic 
merit as a dynamic social force. Per- 
haps as the world’s present holocaust 
comes to an end, the social dance will 
mirror greater order—and so will it 
reap its due recognition as an art that 
encompasses invaluable physical, recrea- 
tional and cultural benefits. 


* 


Attended exclusively by teachers who 
happened to be in New York during 
the four-day period from August 6 to 
August 9, the Ballroom Committee ot 
the Dancing Masters of America, Inc. 
held a successtul Get-Together in the 
studio of the D. M. A. president, 
Franklyn Oakley, who is also president 
of the New York Society of ‘Teachers 
of Dancing, Ine. 

The idea tor the Get-Toyether, 
arranged by Ruth I. Byrne of Dor- 
chester, Mass., was conceived by the 
Ballroom Committee when it became 
evident that transportation § restrictions 
would prevent the Do M. A. from 
holding its annual convention. 

Every phase of ballroom work was 
presented by a distinguished faculty 
which gave its services gratis. The use 
of the studio was made available free 
of charge by Mr. Oakley. After ad 
ministrative expenses were deducted 
from tuition fees, the remainder wen! 


DANCE 


to the D. M. A. treasury.. Leroy H. 
Thayer,  secretary-treasurer of the 
D. M. A. acted as secretary for the 
Ballroom Committee gathering. 


Besides Mr. Oakley and Miss Byrne, 
the members of the faculty were Osear 
Duryea and Evelyn Hubbell of New 
York; Mary O’Moore of Forest Hills, 
L. I.; Clara I. Austin of East Orange, 
N. J.; Patrick J. Mastrolia of. Jerses 
City, N. Edna R. Passapae 
Glen Ridge, N. J.; Yolan Szabo of 
Torrington, Conn.; George E. Ruther- 
tord of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Lilla 
Frances Viles and Hazel Boone of 
Boston; Virginia L. Cavanna of Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; Louise B. Kelly of 
Pittsburgh, and Helen Wicks Reid of 
Port Washington, L. I. 


On Thursday, August 9, the faculty 
and students were the guests of Rut- 
vers Neilson, of RKO, at a_ specially 
arranged preview of George White's 
Scandals. ‘Vhursday evening marked 
the close of the Get-Together with 
an evening party held in the Oakley 
studio, 


The Department of Parks will con- 
duct the FourtH ANNUAL Harvest 
Dance Contest on the Mall, Central 
Park on ‘Thursday, September 8th at 
8:30 P.M. The dances will be fox-trot, 
waltz, rumba and jitterbug. Prelimi- 
nary contests, judged by prominent 
New York teachers, were held during 
August in Queens, The Bronx, Brook- 
lvn and Manhattan. Winners of the 
final contest will 
awards, 


valuable 


receive 


SEPTEMBER, 1945. 


Twenty-second Annual Convention 


of the 


DANCING TEACHERS' CLUB of BOSTON 


(Affiliated Club No. 7, Dancing Masters of America, Inc.) 


SEPTEMBER 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1945 


Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass. 


Diatinguished Faculty 


William Dollar 
Doris Caffrey 


Katherine Dickson 


Pauline Chellis 
The Rutherfords 
Myron Ryder 


Christine MacAnanny 


Helyn Flanagan Brownee Brown 


Ruth |. Byrne Harriet James 


Clement Browne 


Chairman, Miss Katherine Dickson 


For further information write to Sec.-Treas. Hazel Boone, Pocasset, Mass. 


GLADYS HIGHT 


1945 TEACHERS’ COURSE 
By Mail—$35.00 Complete 


Now on sale. All types of routines. 
Special rate: 10 for $5.00. Single $! each 
Send for Dance List 
159 Neo. Michigan Ave. Chieage 1, Tl. 


ORIGINAL ROUTINES 


SPECIAL BABY DANCE ENSEMBLE 
6 novelty tap and character dances with 
chiid and audience appeal—<Clearly described 


$5.00 per set 
Dance list for postage 
Send money order—no c.o.d.'s to 


MERCEDES FITZGERALD 


Box 234, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., New York |, N. Y. 


DARRELL’'S KIDDIE SONGS 
“Kiddie Days” “H ould-ja?” - We ea. 
List E 3-13 Liberty Awe.. Ovone Park, SN. Y. 


Announcement 


TEACHERS! 


if you were una ble to attend Jack 
Stan ys 1945 Normal Schoo! session y 
can now purcnase 

Fidgety Feet 

Melody in 


and many other dance routines now ava 


able by mail. 
Price $1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00 


W rite for complete list of mail order routines 


JACK STANLY’'S 


School of the Danee 
1658 B'way at Sist St. N.Y¥.C. 19, N.Y. CO 5§-9223 


Bonds—Buy—Bonds 


DANCING MASTERS of AMERICA 


FRANKLYN OAKLEY, President 


LEROY H. THAYER, Secretary-Treasurer 


1215 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Associated Dancing Teachers of Southern California, 
Club No. | 
5657 West Adams, Los Angeles /6 Calif. 
Ernest E. Ryan, Pres.;: Margaret E. Ketchum, Sec. 


Florida Chapter No. 2 
1028 W. Stetson Street, Orlando, Fia. 
C. L. Ebsen, Pres.: Edith Royal, Sec. 


South Texas Chapter No. 3 
435 Arlington Street, Houston 8, Texas 
Florence Coleman, Pres.; Corinne Henry, Sec. 


Dancing Masters of Michigan, Club No. 4 
100! Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Elaine M. Arndt, Pres.; Jane Cary! Muffat, Sec. 


Louisiana Ass'n of Dancing Teachers, Club No. 6 


80 Fontainebleau Drive, New Orleans (8, La. 
Marie S. Laurent, Pres.; Hazel Nuss, Sec. 


Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston, Club No. 7 
1126 Boylston Street. Boston 15, Mass. 
Lillafrances Viles, Pres.: Hazel Boone, Sec. 


Pittsburgh Chapter No. 10 
Morewood Ave., E. E., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Mamie Barth, Pres.: Karl Heinrich, Sec. 


Texas Association Teachers of Dancing, Club No. !! 
1403 Prospect, Apt. |, Houston, Texas 
Judith T. Sproule, Pres.; Camille Long, Sec. 


Philadelphia Chapter 


Dancing Masters of Wisconsin, Club No. 12 
65 So. Main St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Edna Christensen, Pres.: Cleo P. Smith, Sec. 


Dancing Masters of California, Club No. 13 
2309 23rd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Charley Baker, Pres.; Alice Zwillinger, Sec. 


— Masters of North Carolina, Club No. 15 
328 Summit Avenue, Anderson, S. C. 
Ellen D. Norwood, Pres.; Frances Hart, Sec. 


Cleveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers’ Association, 
Club No. 

1424 E. ti2th Street, Cleveland 6 Ohio 

LaRue C. Hope, Pres.; Rosetta Cc. Bondak, Sec. 


Washington Chapter No. 17 
3813 Veazey St.. N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Leroy H. Thayer, Pres.;: Hazel Richards, Sec. 


Dancing Teachers’ Club of Connecticut, Club Ne. 8 
483 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 5, Conn. 
Constance Guetens, Pres.; Doris E. Gibbons, Sec. 


Heart of America Chapter No. |9 
4036 Warwick Bivd.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Myldred Lyons, Pres.: Nell Jane Rogers, Sec. 


St. Louis Dancing Teachers’ Association, Club Ne. 2! 
4909 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis Mo. 
Minette Buchmann, Pres.; Doris Heitman, Sec. 


No. 25 


S10 West 27th Street, Wilmington 276, Del. 
Louis A. Crescenta, Pres.;: Mildred W. Bryan, Sec. 


Teachers interested in joining the Dancing Masters of America 
write to national headquarters or to the local club secretary 
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News and Cues 


(continued from page 6) 


continued through the summer season. 
Miss Marmein is assisted this year by 
eight resident dancers: ANNE BITTICK 
of Boston, CAroL GARDNER and 
GuoriA Fenton of Maine, Joyce 
CHENEY of New York, Mary Day 
and GINGER Norton of Washington, 
D. C., of Duxbury and 
CONSTANCE JENNEY of Carver, Mass. 

Mary Lou WILLIAMS, jazz pianist- 
composer has written a Zodiac Suite, 
inspired by the 12 constellations, which 
may be worked into a ballet. Choreog- 
rapher JEROME RoBBINs is reported to 
be interested. ‘The Zodiac Suite is onj 
ASCH. records. 

The AMERICAN of 
NATURAL History begins its new 
series of ‘Thursday afternoon concert 
programs, Around the World with 
Dance and Song, on October 18 with 
the RApiscHEV FoLK DANcE Group. 

Witch Boy, a ballet based on a moun- 
tain folk legend, was presented by the 
Prerry-MANSFIELD THEATRE Work- 
sHop of Colorado Springs, Colorado on 
August +. Laramie University in 
Wyoming saw the production on 
August 6, and Denver University on 
the 7. Proceeds went to the Red Cross. 
CHARLOTTE Perry directed the play 
with choreography by dance director 
ELEANOR KING, Musical direction was 
by Drusa WILKeER, sets by JEAN 
CUMMINGS, costumes by ALMA SALLEY, 
and production manager VERNON 
HALDENE was assisted by Parricta 
LAWRENCE. 

‘The SAN Francisco BALLET Com- 
PANY has been busy with the summer 
<oncert season on the West Coast. A 
performance at San Francisco’s Stern 
Grove took place August 26. After the 
September 2nd program Forest 
Meadows, the company goes into the 
opera season and then will start on tour. 

BereNice was in charge 
of the ballet that danced in the oué- 
door productions of Bartered Bride and 
Rigoletto at Friendship Gardens. The 
Polka in the first act of Bartered 
Bride almost stopped the show. 

WaLTeER CAMRYN again in 
charge of the dance department of 
the Children’s Theatre, an annual 
summer theater sponsored by the 
Chicago Drama League. The final 
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performance of the season will be a 
complete ballet Hansel and Gretel 
danced to the Humperdinck music. 

MaAyBLOSSOM MAcDoNALD and 
ErMIE SCHULTZ directed the mam- 
moth dance numbers presented at the 
Chicagoland Music Festival at Soldiers’ 
Field on Aug. 18. About 500 children 
participated. “The scene was a _ repre- 
sentation of Buckingham Fountain and 
the music included a number of Strauss 
Waltzes. 

DorotrHy DorBen’s revue at the 
Stevens Hotel features a_ ballet to 
Ravel's La Valse... The De Marvos 
are at the Rio Cabana... The 
Gerardos are at the Chez Paree ... 
Giover and LAMAE are at the La 
Salle Horel . . . HELENE and Hayes 


Holek-Stevens 
Home from Hollywood to Hattiesburg, Miss., to 
teach at the Hyde School of Dance: Merle Bea- 
ber, Dot Beach and Jean and Sarah Shamburger. 


are the team at the Blackhawk 

Copsey and Ayres are at the Stevens 
Room JULES and 

WaLton are at the Vine 


Boulevard 
JOANNE 
Gardens. 
KATHRYN LEE, now of MASSINE'S 
Ballet Russe Highlights, recently fell 
hard for Presip—enr TRUMAN. While 
she was dancing for the President at the 
White House, she slipped on the slick 
oor and landed at the teet of the Chiet 
Executive. Mr. ‘Truman joined in tne 
good-natured laughter, later congratu- 
lated her on her dancing and escorted 
her on a tour of the executive mansion. 
EpWARD CATON is being replaced by 
(JEORGE BALANCHINE as choreographer 
Goes to 


of dances tor Jr. Strauss 


Bosto 


WiuLLIAM ARCHIBALD, dancer-turned- 
writer, is responsible for both book and 
lyrics for KATHERINE DUNHAM’ 
starring musical about Trinidad, Cartb 
Song. 

AnpreE EG Levsky has been signed 
with Ballet Theatre and appeared with 
the compagy in San Francisco at their 
opening. 

News from NIJINSKY, now in Vienna 
with his wife, states his condition im- 
proved. Mme. Nijinska is making plans 
to bring the Breat dancer to America. 

Following the two weeks in New 
York, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
will tour Canada and the United 
States, and will return to the city on 
February 10th, with a promise of three 
new ballets. 

VALENTINOFF left the cast of Fol- 
low the Girls in August, and is plan- 
ning new fall assignment. Valentinoft 
guested on a Mutual broadcast pro- 
gram the night of August I Ith. 

The Ray Boutcer show, a CBS pro- 
yram, had as guest star on August 24, 
FRANK SINATRA, 

ENip GILBERT, designer of costumes 
for Ballet ‘Vheatre’s Harvest Time and 
Rendezvous, is back in New York after 
almost a year in Hollywood. Enid has 
otters to costume new Broadway shows, 
and perhaps some ballets, this season. 

Press comments from the West Coast 
favor dancer-writer CONSTANTINE and 
his work in the San Francisco Light 
Opera Productions of The Desert Song 
and Rose Marie. The Los Angeles 
Herald-Express says, ‘““Vhe dance spe- 
cialties of Constantine and Herman 
Boden are eftective divertissements. 
Krom the San. Francisco Call-Bulletin, 
“Clarissa, as an Indian girl, her cur- 
rent dancing in the Totem numbers, and 
with two male partners in the Chateau 
scene, IS even more exciting.” 

Scheduled for the next Roxy stage 
show are dancers NADINE GAE and 
PereR HAMILTON, with promise. of 
spectacular new numbers, 

Mary ballerina ot 
last season with the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, is preparing for work in musical 
comedy field this fall. 

Warner Brothers have changed the 
title of Dancing with Tears to Her 
Kind of Man. Vhe tilm stars Fave 

AMERICAN Society OF DANCE 
‘PeacHers held a week-long conterence 
at the Hotel Astor in New York Cits 
beginning August 13th. Enrollment 
was limited to 45, and classes were 
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headed by a faculty that included 
(JEORGE CHAFFEE, Jose Limon and 
DONALD SAWYER, JACK LYNCH, 
Tont Menvez, Rutu |. Byrne, JAcK 
HarGROVE, M. C. RicHArps, HELEN 
Wicks Reip, Yotan SzAso, EDNA 
LuciLE BAuM, HUAPALA, FLORENCE 
Dunn, EArim GeEerRsH, and FRrep 
LeQuorne. ‘The banquet on August 
lo marked the 67th annual conference 
tor the association, the oldest dance 
association in America, and pro- 
vram turned out to be a victory one, 
coinciding with the peace declaration. 
Program chairman Etta BAnKs of 
Baltimore presented dance numbers by 
students of Louise Ketry, Pittsburgh, 
by Kerrn Lovewe of Columbus, and 
by ADELAIDE VERNON, assistant to 
(GEORGE CHAFFEE in New York. In 
the absence of Grorce Liprs, PHitip 
H. CoLeMAN of Hackensack, N. J., 
acted as secretary-treasurer. 


CLARISSA may have a movie 
contract, so successtul has 
in the San Francisco Light Opera Pro- 
ductions ot this summer. 


SOOT! 


she been 


Flamenco team ‘Teresa and Lev- 
headlined at the Havana-Madrid 
in New York last season, have just this 
month completed a 26-week 
ment at El Patio in Mexico, and will 
wind up their tour with 
at the Copacabana in Rio de Janeiro 
before returning to New York this fall. 


enyaye- 


appearances 


Marcor Kocue presented her Win- 
netka and Chicago students in two re- 
citals in May and June. 

Rutuw Str. Denis arranged the East 
Indian number for Doxna Atrwoop of 
the Jee-Capades, in which Donna is 
Kight-year-old CAROL 
TEGNER, also a student of Miss Ruth, 
is under contract to Columbia for dance 
sequences in T’ars and Spars, as a result 
ot a successful recital. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA conducted the 
closing concert at Lewisohn Stadium, 
which took place August 15th, the first 
ot the V-J holidays.  Fittingly, the 
marches drmed Service March, Semper 
Fidelis, Hands and 
Stars and Stripes Forever were played, 
and brought rousing cheers from the 
Closing the the 
mavor suggested a community. singing 
Ot duld Lang Syne, to which the audi- 
ence responded enthusiastically. 

Viota Essen is ballerina in’ the 
ballet which ANTONY ‘UboR is direct- 
ing tor the new musical Day Before 
Spring, and her partner, 


lcross the Sea 


audience, program, 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


woop, will again co-star. Ronnie 
danced with Miss Essen in Hollywood 
Pinafore. Mliss Essen may go before 
the cameras of Universal Films before 
next year. 

To all the Epwin Densy fans who 
have written to us inquiring after his 
column in the New York Herald- 
Tribune: he’s been on vacation, and 
will be back on the job this fall. 

The EwinGc or DANcE 
Art, Winchester, Va., will re-open 
tor the 1945-46 season on October 1. 
Miss Ewing is also instructor of physi- 
cal titness for cadet nurses at the 
Memorial Hospital in Winchester, and 
dance instructor in the Newton Baker 


West Va. 


Martinsburg, 


Hospital in 


The Kress Sisters, Marianne, Vir- 
vinta Anne and Miartha Jean, of 
Meadville, Pa.. are now on USO tour 
lanes with the Radio City Music Hall 
unit. “The Kress studied with 
the Arita Lert Sruptos in Meadville, 
the Birty Eritarpr Srupios in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and in New York 
JAcK STANLY and CHESTER 


Sisters 


with 
HALe. 
Fun and entertainment on the Mall 
in Central Park tor the teen-agers was 
the SUMMER Barn DANCE sponsored 
by publication Seventeen on July 14. 
The dance marked the beginning ot 
National Youth Week and is part of 


a new health-play program for the - 
young people of the country. 

Seventeen chose tolk dancing in the 
open because square dances are an 
American expression and is an. enter- 
tainment that includes everybody, giv- 
ing all a chance to get together and 
have fun. Guest stars Jim AMECHE, 
MAUREEN CANNON 
Fiecp of Up in Central Park, RicHarp 
Hurry and Doortrey Witson of 
Bloomer Girl, JosH Where and Et- 
woop shared honors on a full- 
day program, with plenty of dancing 
as called out by Ep Durtacner. More 
civic-sanctioned events such the 
Barn Dance are planned by Seventeen 
for the future, skating parties among 
them. 

Auditions tor dancers in the Cure 
CAGO Opera ballet tor the 1945 fall 
season were held August loth at the 
Civic Opera House. 

The Foxnore 
the USO tours, will tollow their trips 
to the G.l.’s with a cross-country tour 

November 27 at 
‘The program will 


well-received ballets 


success of 


beginning 
Mass. 


sate 


at home, 
Worcester, 
otter the 
that were presented to the servicemen. 

The starlight 
of the armed forces, continued through- 
August at the Heckscher Play- 
New Central Park, 
Wednesday evenings. 

The BLANcHE EVAN ScHooL OF 
DerEVELOPMENT 
class for parents, to parallel the work 


dances. tor members 
out 
vround im 


is bevinning a 


their children are doing in art, music, 
drama, and dance. The new “pedagogy 
for parents’. will help the parents 
understand and guide their youngsters’ 
creative developments. 

‘The ictor Record carries an 
article by ANTONY ‘Tupor on Pillar of 
Fire to coincide with the Victor record 
release of the ballet’s music by Schon- 
berg. 

(juest-teaching at the MorpkKIn BaAL- 
LET New York for the 
month of August Mia 


SLAVENSKA, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


DANCE Magazine will be on the 
newsstands the Ist of each month. 
Orders for advertisements must be 
in our office by the lOth of the 
month prior to publication date. 


SCHOOL in 


Was artist 
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Ballabile 


Most of us smugly believe that the 
technique of contemporary dancers is 
far beyond that of dancers of the past 
century. The modern boxed toe shoe 
has certainly multiplied pirouettes, but 
we wonder if anyone could match Leon 
Espinosa and Signora Baretta who over 
eighty years ago used to progress hand 
in hand down the stage doing thirty- 
two entrechats huit. 


Modern toe shoes can stand up 
pretty well. Even top ballerinas can 
make one pair stretch for two or three 
performances. Fanny Elssler used to 
use up three pairs a performance and 
didn’t brag about it. It was supposed 
to be more delicate for a dancer to be 
lizht-footed, her feet hardly touching 
the stage. Nevertheless the stage of the 
Krench Opera House was rarely swept 
and never scrubbed so the dancers 
would slip. They must have 
touched bottom a few times before the 
stringent rule was made. 

* 


And talking of technique and virtu- 
osity (and we often do), just what 
do we mean when we say someone 
has good. elevation? Let's be more 
specific. For instance, records show 
that AMI. Walporte, a French dancer 
ot the first decades of the century, had 
an elevation of one meter, ‘The mea- 
surement was of the space from. the 
Hoor to his pointed toe, knees of course 
being straight. ‘he step measured was 
a changement, not a jetée wherein the 
leg is lifted and a greater distance from 
the floor can be achieved. Measuring 
the same way, Stanislas Idzikovski, 
the Diaghilev Ballet dancer noted for 
his elevation, could) jump.) sixty centi- 
All right, 


boys and girls, start Jumping and mea- 


meters trom the floor 


suring, and when your press agent 
writes vou have elevation, the 
exact figures. 


Added teaching devices: Vhe dance- 
ing teacher's equipment the 19th 
century included “/e  fourner’, a 
wooden box with grooves placed in 
a straight line. Pupils stood in’ these 
for a halt hour or so betore the lesson 
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to vet their feet turned out. (And 
too often only the teet got turned out 
while the hips, thighs and knees were 
well forward and the legend of the 
sway-backed ballerina got its start.) 

Less used were the wooden socks. 
These were just that, a pair of socks 
made of wood with the foot position 
pointed down. The dancer sat with her 
feet in these to force the toes to point 
down .and form a line with the leg. 

The back board, to straighten the 
back, was used by ballroom dancing 
teachers around 1835. It was a small 
board with a long narrow handle at 
each end. This was placed along the 
back ef the pupil and she held it in 
place by raising her arms to shoulder 
level, curling her elbows over the 
handles and thus forcing her shoulders 
back. In the pictures it looks very ef- 
fective . . . Too bad we have Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty — to 
Children. 

* 

Newspaper reviewers love to show 
their profound knowledge of dance by 
sprinkling their notices with the tech- 
nical terms they know. These usually 


resolve into “entrechat” and ‘“‘pirou- 
ette’. A couple of decades ago they 
were braver and more confusing. We 
wonder what the guy meant who wrote 
about the dancer who did “Taglioni 
changes”, or the one who raved about 
a child who could execute “that most 
dificult pas, the Pavlowa Step”. 


Recent Dance Books 


The Ballet Called Giselle, by Cyril 
W. Beaumont, 134 pp. text, 46 pp. 
illustrations. A most thorough study of 
the ballet from all angles . . . his- 
torical, biographical and technical. ‘he 
book is divided into two parts, the 
first historical, with subdivisions as to 
the book or plot of Giselle, the cos- 
tumes, setting, music, choreography, and 
dates of performance. ‘The second part 
is chiefly technical, with stenochoreog- 
raphy of the dance roles with variations 
of individual artists, arrangements of 
musical scores, trends of costuming tor 
various performances through the years 
and other data about Giselle as a pro- 
duction. 

Ballet in the USSR, by Joan Law- 
son, pamphlet, 15 pp. text, + pp. illus- 
trations. Brief, concise report on ballet 
activity in contemporary Russia, its 
new ballets, musical composers, 
ducers and leading dancers. 
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DANCE SCHOOLS AND ASSOCIATIONS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


% This is ao popular service which DANCE has started to help 


its readers find the schools they want throughout the country. 


In 


these unsettled times we get many requests for a good dancing 
These schools listed below will 
send you circulars and greet you hospitably when you call on them. 


school from newcomers in towns. 


ALABAMA 
THE IRENE JONES STUDIO OF DANCE 


Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
705 Randolph St.. Huntsville, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
THE DANCE CENTER 
Forrest Thornburg, Director 
230 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix Ariz. 


SCHWAB SCHOOL OF DANCE 
532 North 4th Avenue 
Tuscon, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 


ALBERT H. LUDWIG STUDIOS OF DANCING 
Spenish—Hawaiian—Ballet— Ballroom—Tap 
$32 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE, Choreographer 


Prof. training: Toe—Ballet—Tap—Musical Comedy 


717 N. Vine St.. Hollywood, Calif. 


FLORIDA 


BETTY BARRETT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every type of stage and ballroom dancing 
E. Las Olas Bivd., Ft. Lauderdale, Fila. 

EBSEN SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Bal et—Tao—Acrobatic—Ballroom 
East Pine-Hyer St.. Orlando. Fila. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA CiViIC BALLET 
Dorothy Alexander, Director 
9 Ansiey Road Atlanta, Ga . 


» ILLINOIS 


SLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for Teacher and Professiona! 
iS9 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, |!!. 


JOHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL 

Ballet — Character — Interpretative 

64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 
HARRIET LUNDGREN STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet-—Character—Tap 

5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 


BERENICE HOLMES SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Ballet — Character 


‘64 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
LOLA MENZEL! Coach 
Ballet Technique — Adv. Students and Teachers 


64 East Jackson Blvd 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE 


Denishawn — Ballet — Modern — Ballroom 
380 Main St.. Fitchburg, Mass. 


LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING 
> Warren Avenue 
Mvde Park Mass 


Suite 409, Chicago, Ill. 


MICHIGAN 


SYLVIA STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Adagio — Acrobatic — Tap 
603 E. Liberty St.. Ann Arbor, Mich 


ELAINE ARNOT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Baliet — Tap — Ballroom 
750 Alter Rd. Detroit, Mich 


MISSOUR: 
MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 
Mainstreet Theatre Building Kansas City, Mo 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC (Mariorie Sayles’ 
Ballet—Tap—Ba!l!room 
3500 Walnut Kansas City. Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 
MARGARET PRICE CORNELL 
Odd Fellow's Temple 
30 S. New York Ave. Atlantic City. N. 


NEW YORK 
NELLIE 8B. COOK SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All types for teachers, children and adults 
1622 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. GI 2-26!2 


HOWELL'S DANCE SCHOOL 
Ballet — lap — Ballroom. etc. 
463—55th St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 


DALE MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East St. New Yorke. N. Y. 


NEW DANCE GROUP 
Modern Ballet Bali's lag 
9 59th Street New 22 N 


YOUNG DANCER'S STUDIO 
Ballet--Modern: Specia! Chiidren's Classes 
5S West S2nd Street New York '9. N. Y 


PIATOV'S STUDIOS Natalia Sascha Gx 
Prof. Training: Toe Tar Acrobat Bal: 
|404 Bth Street, Niagara Falls. N. Y 


SLADYS D. BLISS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every Type for al! ages 
RKO Bidg., Rochester N. Y 


NORMA ALLEWELT DANCE SCHOOLS 
Drama — Ballet — Tap — Baliroom 
445 S. Warren St.. Syracuse. N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WEST RALEIGH STUDIO OF DANCE 
Alice Mathewson, Dir. All types dancing—Al 
2704 Bedford Ave., Raleigh, N. C 
McDONALD STUDIO OF DANCE 
Miriam McDonald. instructor 


Tap. toe. baliet ballroom. acrobat 


2713 Everett Ave. Raleigh, N. C 


ages 


OHIO 


ETTA MARIE PARRY STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet -- Tap — Acrobatic — Ballroom 
122—5th St.. NE. Tel. 2-9701, Canton. Ohio 


JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANCING 
All types of Stage Dancing 
9716 Lorain Ave., Cleveland. Ohio 


OREGON 
THERESA M. STOPPER SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet—Toe—Spanish— Tep—Ba!l room 
309 Scott Bidg., 420 SW Wash.. Portland Ore 
PENNSYLVANIA 
VERA LIEBAU INSTITUTE OF DANCE ARTS 


Tap—Ballet—Acrobatic—Baton— Ballroom 
634 Penn Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa 


AENNCHEN’'S STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Tap— Ballroom—Dramatics 
7040 W. Garrett Rd. Upper Darby Pa 

TEXAS 


SROSS FINE ARTS STUDIO 
Tap Ballet Ballroom Drama?’ 
1322 Britain St.. Wichita Falls Texas 


VIRGINIA 


OLIVER SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All Types 
1318 Colley Ave.. Norfolk 7. Va 
WASHINGTON. D.C 


MARION DURBROW VENABLE 


School of Theatrical Dancing 
The Studio House 
1812 N St... N.W.. Washington, D. C 


PHIL HAYDEN, Studios of Professiona: Dancing 
Tac — Ballet — Acrobatic — Modern 
Six Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C 


WISCONSIN 


PETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Ballet—Tap— Acrobatic — ice Dan ing —- Baton 
Cor. 28th and Wells St.. Milwaukee, Wisc. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


CHICAGO NAT'L ASS'N OF DANCING MASIERS 


20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, II! 
Ermie Schultz, President: William J. Ashton. Sec 
OANCING MASTERS OF AMERICA 
1215 Connecticut Ave.. Washington 6 D. C 
N. Y¥. SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING 


Headquarters, Hotel Astor, New York City 
Franklyn Oakley, Pres.: William E. Heck, Se 


check (or Money Order). 


See that your School or Association is 
represented on this page. To DANCE 
subscribers the rate for a 12 month 
listing is $10, to non-subscribers, $12. 
Send in your listing TODAY, enclose 


For the home and the studie 


distinetive gifts... 


decorative pieces that we know you have 


been looking for. Send for free catalog “DD”. 


and lovely. 


colortul. 


906-908 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


i 


